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Preface 

Since  1979,  ACCESS  Alberta  and  Alberta  Advanced 
Education  have  worked  together  to  raise  awareness 
about  literacy  and  to  encourage  people  to  organize 
reading  and  writing  programs.  Today,  growing  numbers 
of  people  are  working  together  in  these  programs, 
teaching  and  learning  to  read  and  write. 

This  book  has  been  written  for  the  “teachers”  in  those 
programs.  Most  are  tutors,  working  with  one  or  two 
adults  individually.  Others  may  be  working  with  a larger 
group  in  a class.  Some  may  have  taught  children  to 
read  before,  and  some  may  have  taught  adults.  One 
thing  they  all  have  in  common  is  that  they  can  read  and 
write  themselves,  and  enjoy  it.  And  they  enjoy  helping 
others  learn  these  skills.  That’s  why  this  book  is  called 
It  Works  Both  Ways . Because  it  does! 

If  you  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  a literacy  tutor,  this  book 
is  a starting  point.  It  can  be  browsed  through,  read, 
re-read,  and  written  in.  It  can  be  added  to  and  re- 
arranged. Use  it  in  whatever  way  works  best  for  you 
and  your  students. 

And,  please,  let  us  know  about  how  you  use  this  book, 
what  you  like  and  don’t  like,  and  what  you  add  or 
change.  There’s  a form  at  the  end  that  you  can  use  to 
send  in  your  comments. 
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Literacy: 

An  Orientation 


Unit  1 

An  Orientation  to  Literacy 

Functional  literacy 

This  book  tells  you  how  you  can  help  another  adult 
learn  to  read  and  write.  It’s  about  the  skills  we  use  to 
read  and  write— skills  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  In 
fact,  they  are  skills  most  of  us  use  everyday  without 
even  thinking  about  them.  If  you  are  going  to  teach 
someone  reading  and  writing,  however,  you  can’t  take 
them  for  granted  any  more  than  your  student  does. 

Think  about  the  many  ways  you  use  reading  and  writing 
daily.  You  fill  in  forms,  follow  prescriptions,  buy 
groceries  and  newspapers,  write  cheques,  scribble 
notes  to  yourself,  notice  signs.  And  so  much  more!  All 
with  the  aid  of  your  reading  and  writing.  Functional 
literacy  it’s  called.  Because  it  enables  you  to  function. 

Literacy  is  the  key  to  acquiring  information  and  doing 
something  with  it.  Information  to  make  decisions, 
understand  events,  judge  situations,  keep  up  with 
changes,  make  work  easier,  or  take  part  in  community 
activities. 

Literacy  enables  us  to  participate  in  our  society— a 
society  that  includes  our  friends  and  neighbors,  our 
community  and  country,  and  the  world.  Society  is 
dynamic,  changing,  and  growing;  and  literacy  is  a 
means  of  knowing  our  world  and  growing  with  it.  It  helps 
us  understand  what  we  see,  and  express  our  responses 
to  what  we  understand. 

Getting  meaning  from  print 

Being  able  to  read  helps  us  find  out  and  understand 
many  things.  But  it  is  what  we  already  understand  about 
a word  when  we  hear  it  and  what  we  know  about  how 
it  is  being  used  that  enables  us  to  get  meaning  from 
its  printed  form.  We  have  to  bring  meaning  to  print  to 
get  meaning  from  print. 

Think  about  the  word  “snow”,  for  example.  What 
images  do  you  see  when  you  read  the  word?  Do  you 
see  soft  white  flakes  and  powdery  slopes,  or  do  you  see 
yourself  shovelling  heavy  white  drifts  from  a driveway? 
Either  way,  anyone  who  has  grown  up  in  Canada  will 
have  experienced  snow  first-hand.  Once  the  word  is 
pronounced,  a reader  who  knows  the  sight  and  taste 
and  feel  of  snow  brings  that  knowledge  to  the  printed 
word  “snow”  to  get  its  meaning. 


What  if  the  reader  has  grown  up  in  Mexico?  He  or  she 
may  have  seen  snow  on  TV,  or  a visitor  from  Canada 
may  have  described  it.  This  second-hand  experience 
would  help  the  Mexican  reader  get  meaning  from  the 
printed  word  “snow.” 

But  what  of  the  reader  who  lives  in  a rural  village  in 
Malaysia?  He  or  she  wouldn’t  have  experienced  snow, 
probably  wouldn’t  have  seen  it  on  TV,  and  may  not 
have  heard  about  it.  So,  even  if  he  or  she  understands 
English,  and  could  pronounce  the  word  “snow”,  it 
would  have  no  meaning  for  the  reader  who  has  no  idea 
of  what  snow  is. 

If,  however,  the  Malaysian  reader  came  across  the  word 
“snow”  in  a descriptive  sentence,  or  in  an  illustrated 
passage,  the  term  might  be  understood.  In  the  same 
way,  we  get  meaning  from  words  we  don’t  know  from 
the  sentences  they  are  used  in. 

For  example,  do  you  know  the  word  “abaft”? 

Now,  can  you  tell  the  meaning  of  “The  wind  blew 
abaft”? 

What  about  “It’s  easier  to  ride  a bike  when  the 
wind  is  abaft  than  in  a head  wind”? 

What  do  you  know  about  biking  and  head  winds 
that  helped  you  figure  out  that  “abaft”  means 
“behind”? 

The  context  of  a word  gives  clues  to  its  meaning. 

How  many  meanings  can  you  think  of  for  these  words? 

FIRE  MATCH  BOWL  TRAIN 

Each  word  can  be  used  as  a verb  or  noun  and  its  pro- 
nunciation remains  the  same. 

What  must  you  know  in  order  to  pronounce  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words? 

OBJECT  CONDUCT  READ  RECORD 

Each  word  has  a different  pronunciation  and  meaning, 
depending  on  its  use  in  a sentence. 
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How  many  meanings  can  you  think  of  for  these 
sentences? 

The  students  are  revolting. 

The  Robot  works. 

King  Henry  was  prone  to  eat. 

What  information  do  you  need  to  be  sure  what  the  writer 
is  saying?  (A  sentence  also  gets  meaning  from  its 
context.) 


How  we  get  meaning  from  print 

A reader  learns  and  uses  skills  to  get  meaning  from 
print. 


The  skills  we  use  to  identify  words  have  specific  names 
when  applied  to  reading,  but  we  learn  and  use  them 
the  same  way  we  learn  and  use  other  skills— by  think- 
ing, Here  are  some  simple  exercises  to  help  you  look 
at  reading  this  way.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  ans- 
wers, but  think  about  how  you  arrive  at  your  answers. 


What  should  come  next? 


What  do  you  know  about  each  object  that  helps  you 
decide? 

The  way  you  reached  your  answers  shows  some  of  the 
ways  we  sort  out  and  use  information— noticing, 
associating,  and  predicting,  for  instance.  We  use  these 
and  other  processes  when  we  read. 

For  example  we  associate  letters  with  the  sound/ 
sounds  they  make,  and  this  gives  us  a skill  for  sound- 
ing out  words  we  don’t  recognize.  Synthesizing,  or  put- 
ting together  the  sounds,  is  how  we  pronounce  a word. 

Can  you  pronounce  this  word? 
pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis 

Try  it  this  way: 

pneumono  ultra  microscopic  silico  volcano  coniosis 

Analyzing  or  breaking  this  word  into  smaller  parts  lets 
us  sound  out  each  part.  Then  we  put  the  parts  back 
together  to  pronounce  the  whole  word. 

Just  pronouncing  this  word  may  not  help  you  get  the 
meaning.  What  do  you  know  about  the  meaning  of  each 
part  that  helps  you  predict  what  the  whole  word  might 
mean?  You  probably  know  the  meaning  of  other  words 
that,  have  the  same  parts,  such  as  pneumonia, 
ultramodern,  silicon  chip,  and  psychosis.  Can  you  com- 
pare what  you  know  about  the  parts  in  these  words  to 
get  meaning  from  this  whole  word? 

Using  the  structure  of  words  gives  us  another  skill  for 
pronouncing  and  getting  meaning  from  words. 


What  do  you  know  about  each  object  that  helps  you 
decide  your  answer? 

In  what  way  are  the  carrot  and  apple  the  same?  In  what 
way  are  they  different?  How  are  they  both  different  from 
potato  chips? 


We  can  also  use  what  we  know  about  other  words  to 
get  the  meaning  of  a word.  The  following  sentence  is 
either  wishing  someone  good  luck  in  a stage  perform- 
ance or  giving  directions  for  making  an  omelet.  How 
do  you  know  what  one  letter  to  supply  to  finish  the  last 
word? 


Break  a _eg 

You  probably  noticed  the  small  word  a.  You  already 
know  that  this  word  goes  before  a word  that  starts  with 
a consonant,  so  the  unfinished  word  must  be  "leg.” 

What. is  this  word? 

Can  you  read  it  now? 

John  ate  and  jam  for  breakfast. 
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How  do  you  know  the  word  isn’t  bread  or  marmalade? 
Did  you  notice  what  letter  the  word  starts  with  and  how 
long  the  word  is? 

It  could  be  roast,  but  do  you  eat  jam  with  your  roast? 

Word-identification  skills 

In  these  exercises  you  have  been  using  several  word- 
identification  skills.  They  are  skills  you  use  in  reading, 
usually  without  thinking  about  them.  You  may  be  familiar 
with  some  of  the  labels  they  have:  sight  words;  phonics; 
context  clues;  structural  analysis.  As  an  able  reader, 
you’ve  likely  developed  a large  “bank”  of  sight  words, 
and,  as  a result,  rely  only  occasionally  on  the  other 
skills.  While  you  may  not  recognize  that  you  use  these 
skills  when  you  are  reading,  less  able  or  beginning 
readers  have  to  learn  or  practise  these  skills  until  they, 
too,  can  use  them  without  thinking  about  them. 

Comprehension  skills 

It’s  not  possible  to  read  without  thinking.  Remembering, 
using  context  clues,  or  associating  sounds  and  letters 
all  require  thought.  But  it  is  possible  to  identify  words 
individually— to  know  what  each  means— without 
grasping  the  full  sense  of  their  meaning.  To  fully  com- 
prehend what  is  meant,  we  need  to  think  about  what 
we  read. 

The  kind  of  thinking  that  helps  us  understand  what 
we’ve  read  is  not  exclusive  to  reading.  We  use  different 
kinds  of  thinking  all  the  time  in  our  conversations,  when 
we’re  watching  something  happen,  or  when  we’re  mul- 
ling something  over. 

But  we  need  to  learn  how  to  apply  this  thinking  to 
reading.  In  turn,  reading  helps  us  develop  thinking  skills 
we  apply  to  the  other  ways  we  communicate. 

In  reading,  these  thinking  skills  are  generally  called 
comprehension  skills:  we  use  them  to  understand  what 
is  stated  clearly  (explicit),  what  is  implied  (implicit),  and 
to  be  critical  of  what  is  stated.  Like  word-identification 
skills,  comprehension  skills  are  tools  that  help  us  read. 

Skill  levels 

The  chart  on  pages  4 and  5 will  help  you  and  your 
students  find  out  where  they  are  now,  and  where 
they’re  headed.  We’ve  divided  the  word-identification 
skills  into  three  groups  called  “starting”,  “developing”, 
and  “able.”  The  lines  between  groups  are  dotted 
because  most  of  the  skills  go  across  groups. 

“Starting”  readers  may  need  a lot  of  direct  instruction 
and  practice.  You’ll  have  to  look  hard  for  interesting 
materials  they  can  read. 


If  they’re  in  the  “developing”  stage,  you  can  start  to 
use  more  everyday  materials,  although  you  may  have 
to  adapt  some.  You  can  encourage  independent  learn- 
ing and  aim  for  the  next  stage. 

When  your  students  reach  the  “able”  stage,  they 
should  be  reading  and  writing  everyday  materials  easily 
and  fluently.  From  then  on,  it’s  up  to  them  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  do. 

Like  word-identification  skills,  comprehension  skills  are 
tools  that  help  us  read.  But  they  can’t  be  grouped  into 
“reading  levels”,  and  even  dividing  them  into  com- 
prehension levels  is  arbitrary.  Readers  need  to  be  able 
to  use  all  the  comprehension  skills  in  some  way  at  any 
reading  level. 

The  skills  we  use  to  read  also  help  us  to  write.  But  using 
the  skills  in  writing  is  different.  The  skills  your  students 
need  at  each  writing  stage  are  also  on  the  chart.  You 
might  find  that  their  writing  stage  is  lower  than  their 
reading  stage,  or  that,  though  able  readers,  they  have 
some  trouble  with  writing.  Use  the  writing  part  of  the 
chart  just  as  you  do  the  reading  part. 

Use  the  chart  to  check  off  where  your  students  are  now, 
mark  what  you’re  working  on,  and  then  check  off  each 
skill  as  it  is  mastered.  There  is  lots  of  white  space  to 
add  comments.  Share  the  chart  with  your  students,  talk 
about  it,  and  let  them  mark  off  achievements,  too. 

Building  on  what  you 
and  your  students  know 

Factory  workers  stopped  work  last  night  to  protest 
the  company’s  offer  of  only  a 5%  wage  increase. 

A spokesperson  for  the  workers  said  they  would 
not  go  back  to  work  until  the  company  agreed  to 
an  8%  increase. 

Planck’s  constant:  a proportionality  constant  h 
that  relates  the  frequency  of  radiation  to  its  quanta 
of  energy  and  that  has  an  approximate  value  of 
6.625  1 a27  erg-second.1 

Which  passage  was  easier  to  read  and  understand? 
What  made  it  easier?  What  we  already  know  about  a 
subject  and  the  words  that  are  used  to  write  about  it 
will  affect  how  easily  we  read  about  the  subject.  Using 
materials  with  words  and  information  your  students 
know— words  they  use  when  they  speak,  knowledge 
from  their  experiences — will  help  them  learn  more 
easily. 


1 . Taken  from  Webster's  New  College  Dictionary.  Springfield,  Mass.:  G & C 
Merriam  Co.,  1974,  p.  878. 
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STARTING 


DEVELOPING 


ABLE 


Knowing  about  print: 

understanding 
conventions  about  the 
printed  word 

Purpose:  knowing  the 
purpose  of  reading 

Sequence:  knowing  what 
is  rightside  up,  and  that 
we  read  from  left  to  right 


Letters:  recognizing  and 
naming  letters  in  small 
and  capital  form 


Words:  knowing  what  a 
word  is  and  recognizing  a 
word  unit 

Sight  words:  recognizing 
words  by  sight 


Context  clues: 


Phonics:  associating  a 
written  symbol  or  symbols 
with  sounds 


Structural  Analysis: 
using  what  one  knows 
about  word  parts  to  get 
the  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  unknown 
words 


Knowing  key 
environmental,  utility, 
and  high  frequency 
words 


Single  consonants 
Short  vowels 
3-letter  words 
Consonant  blends 
Long  vowels 

Root  words 
Endings 

Compound  words 


Building  sight 
vocabulary: 

recognizing  words  that 
occur  frequently  in 
everyday  reading  and 
speech 


Consonant  digraphs 
Vowel  digraphs 
Diphthongs 
Silent  letters 
Soft  consonants 


Contractions 

Syllabication 

Prefixes 

Suffixes 


Building  sight 
vocabulary: 

recognizing  words  that 
occur  less  frequently 


Using  what  one  knows  about  other  words  in  a passage  to  predict  the 
pronunciation  and/or  meaning  of  the  unknown  word  (or  to  supply  a word 
with  the  same  meaning^  || 
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STARTING 


DEVELOPING 


ABLE 


Comprehension  skills: 

Literal  comprehension: 

l 

1 

i 

1 

l 

i 

understanding  what  is 
explicitly  stated 

Finding  and  remembering  word  meanings,  main  ideas,  details;  following 
sequence;  seeing  likenepses  and  differences;  recognizing  cause  and  effect 

ii  i 

Inferential  comprehension: 

i 

i 

i 

i 

understanding  what  is  not 
explicitly  stated 

Recognizing  main  idea,  details;  following  sequence;  seeing  likenesses  and 
differences,  cause  and  effect;  and  predicting  outcome 

1 1 

Critical  comprehension: 

i 

i 

i 

1 

using  one’s  knowledge 
and  values  to  judge  what 
is  understood 

Recognizing  bias,  fact,  opinion,  propaganda,  point  of  view,  reality  and 
fantasy;  judging  accuracy;  judging  whether  material  is  appropriate  for  the 
reader’s  purpose  | | 

1 1 

Writing  skills: 

i 

| 

i 

i 

Cursive  writing,  writing  1 
smoothly,  with  letters  i 
of  equal  size  and  J 

Handwriting:  forming 
letters  and  words  legibly 

Manuscript  writing,  jj 

capitals  and  lower  j 

case 

1 

1 

1 

space  | 

Sentence  structure: 

1 

Writing  simple 
sentences 

1 

Writing  compound  and  complex  sentences 

l 

Punctuation: 

Using  final  sentence  [ 
marks  * 5 

i 

i 

Using  commas,  apostrophes,  quotations,  and 
other  punctuation  jj 

Paragraphs: 

1 

Writing  short  j 

paragraphs  with  main  | 
idea  and  topic  f 

sentence  ;j 

1 

1 

Writing  longer 
paragraphs  1 

i 

Writing  multi-paragraph  composition 

1 

Using  parts  of  speech: 

1 

Using  parts  of  speech  J 
in  simple  sentences  j 

i 

1 

Using  parts  of  speech  in  compound  and  complex 
sentences  | 

| 

Spelling  and  using  the 
written  form: 

1 

Spelling  “starting”  | 

sight  words  j 

1 

1 

Spelling  “developing”  | Spelling  “able”  sight 
sight  words  j words 

1 

Writing  for  a reason: 

1 

Writing  words,  lists,  j 

short  notes,  completing 
forms  j 

1 

1 

Writing  notes,  personal  letters,  business  letters, 
reports  ^ 

1 
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Teaching 
And  Learning 
Together 


Unit  2 

Teaching  and  Learning  Together 


Starting  with  you  again 

We  have  looked  at  why  and  how  you  read.  Your  ability 
to  read  and  your  understanding  of  reading  are  essen- 
tial to  the  teaching/learning  relationship.  However,  per- 
sonal qualities  or  attitudes  often  make  or  break  this 
relationship. 

Your  students  may  be  nervous,  uncertain,  and  fearful. 
They  may  have  responsibilities  or  problems  that  affect 
their  learning.  How  you  accept  your  students  may  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  you  can  help  them  learn. 

Here  are  some  qualities  that  are  important  in  a tutor.1 
(You  probably  have  many  of  them,  but  may  need  to 
work  on  a few.)  Are  you: 

patient? 
flexible? 
open-minded? 
able  to  listen? 
realistic? 

sympathetic,  but  objective? 
informal  in  approach,  but  able  to  give  firm 
guidance? 
enthusiastic? 
honest? 

Do  you  have  a sense  of  humor? 

Who  are  your  students? 

It’s  hard  to  measure  how  many  people  can’t  read,  and 
dangerous  to  generalize  about  what  they  are  like. 

Some  reports  say  that  a person  with  less  than  grade 
nine  may  have  trouble  “functioning”  in  our  society,  and 
they  cite  figures  from  the  Census  to  say  how  many  “il- 
literates” there  are.  (In  1980,  more  than  four  million 
adults  in  Canada  had  less  than  nine  years  of  school- 
ing.) In  this  country,  getting  a skilled  job,  or  even  the 
training  for  one,  means  having  at  least  a grade  nine 
education.  Most  of  the  everyday  reading  and  writing 
we  do  requires  at  least  that  level  of  ability.  This  means 
that  many  people  who  didn’t  finish  grade  nine  have 
trouble  with  the  printed  word,  especially  if  they  haven’t 
been  practising  the  skills  they  did  learn  in  school. 

1 Adapted  from  Tutor:  Techniques  Used  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading  by  Jane 
Root  and  Ruth  Colvin.  Copyright  Literacy-Volunteers  of  America  Inc.,  1981, 
revised  edition,  pp.  8-10.  Printed  with  permission. 


Not  all  of  those  who  didn’t  finish  grade  nine  need  or 
want  to  improve  their  literacy  skills.  There  are  people 
who  never  went  to  school  who  read  and  write  quite  well. 
Others  who  can’t  read  function  as  well  as  they  want 
to.  But  most  persons  who  enroll  in  reading  and  writing 
programs  do  have  less  than  grade  nine. 

A problem  with  a grade-level  definition  of  literacy  is  that 
it  ignores  differences  among  people:  what  they’ve 
learned  since  they  left  school,  or  what  they  need  to 
know  to  participate  in  family,  work,  community,  and 
other  everyday  activities.  It  ignores  the  differences  be- 
tween a child  learning  to  read  and  an  adult  learning 
to  read. 

Adults  aren’t  just  grown  children 

Although  an  adult’s  specific  reading-skill  needs  may  be 
very  much  like  a child’s,  you  can’t  teach  an  adult  the 
same  way  you  would  teach  a child.  Adults  have  had 
different  experiences,  may  have  had  previous  instruc- 
tion, and  have  different  motivations.  An  adult  has  a 
larger  vocabulary,  and  can  handle  more  sophisticated 
materials. 

Adults  who  have  been  to  school  may  have  learned 
some  skills.  They  may  have  to  expand  on  some  of  these 
and  may  have  to  actually  unlearn  others.  Also,  if  they 
were  exposed  to  one  method  of  instruction,  they  might 
be  reluctant  to  try  another  way  of  learning.  Even  if  the 
old  method  didn’t  work,  it’s  the  one  they’re  used  to. 

A child  attends  school  all  day  and  receives  years  of 
reading  instruction.  An  adult  doesn’t  have  that  much 
time.  Often,  an  adult’s  need  to  learn  to  read  is  immedi- 
ate. Adults  may  have  specific  short-  or  long-term  goals. 
It  is  essential  that  teaching  and  learning  relate  to  these 
goals. 

Why  can’t  some  adults  read? 

People  who  enroll  in  reading  and  writing  programs  are 
as  different  from  one  another  as  those  who  enroll  in 
any  learning  program.  They  have  different  attitudes, 
goals,  and  interests.  However,  one  thing  they  do  have 
in  common  is  that  they  didn’t  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Some  just  never  had  a chance  to  go  to  school.  They 
may  have  lived  too  far  away,  or  quit  school  early  to  get 
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a job,  help  out  at  home,  or  get  married.  Those  who  did 
go  to  school  may  have  moved  a lot,  or  been  ill.  Others 
may  not  have  been  ready  to  learn,  or  might  not  have 
been  encouraged  to  learn. 

Why  people  didn’t  learn  to  read,  and  how  they  feel 
about  their  past  reading  experiences,  will  affect  the  way 
they  approach  learning  to  read  now.  Whether  they 
never  attended  school  or  didn’t  finish,  or  didn’t  learn 
when  they  were  there,  people  who  can’t  read  may  be 
unsure  of  their  ability  to  learn.  It’s  important  to  find  out 
why  students  think  they  didn’t  learn  to  read  and  how 
they  feel  about  it.  You  may  have  to  help  them  learn  that 
they  can  learn. 

Getting  to  know  each  other 

Because  it  is  essential  to  identify  why  students  want 
to  learn,  what  they  already  know,  and  how  they  feel 
about  learning,  it’s  worthwhile  spending  part  of  your 
first  few  meetings  getting  to  know  each  other. 

Your  students  will  want  to  know  about  you.  For  instance, 
what  motivates  you  to  be  a tutor?  What  are  your  expect- 
ations? Be  prepared  to  give  as  much  information  as 
you,  yourself,  ask.  Don’t  enquire  about  anything  that 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  answer— and  don’t  tell  anybody 
what  your  students  tell  you. 

Setting  goals:  why  do  your 
students  want  to  read? 

You’ll  find  out  why  students  want  to  learn  to  read  and 
what  they  would  like  to  read,  but  it  may  take  several 
meetings.  The  first  may  be  the  most  difficult,  and  it  will 
most  likely  be  up  to  you  to  start  the  conversation.  Ask 
about  work,  family,  or  hobbies.  What  are  their  interests? 
You  could  use  the  list  of  everyday  reading  materials 
on  page  46  to  ask  about  things  they  might  like  to  read. 
Make  notes  about  the  answers  that  will  help  you  choose 
appropriate  materials.  You  may  find  that  students’  goals 
and  interests  change  as  they  learn  to  read.  Review  goals 
periodically  and  adjust  lesson  planning  to  meet 
changes. 

How  do  your  students  feel 
about  reading? 

Try  to  find  out  about  students’  previous  learning.  Where 
did  they  go  to  school  and  what  grades  did  they  finish? 
Try  to  develop  an  awareness  of  their  feelings  about 
school,  and  remain  sensitive  to  these.  Did  they  go  to 
school?  Fail  a grade?  Were  they  kept  home?  How  do 
they  feel  now  about  the  experience?  Do  they  think  they 
can  learn  to  read?  What  have  they  accomplished  in 
spite  of  not  being  able  to  read?  In  the  beginning,  you 
may  be  spending  a lot  of  time  dealing  with  attitudes— 
attitudes  that  may  be  many  years  old. 


Assessing  student  reading  ability' 

The  purpose  of  assessing  your  students’  reading  ability 
is  to  find  out  the  levels  of  material  they  can  read  alone 
or  with  help,  to  find  out  what  word-identification  and 
comprehension  skills  they  have,  and  to  find  out  what 
skills  they  need  to  learn  or  practise. 

A reading  assessment  is  not  a test  that  your  students 
pass  or  fail.  Rather,  it  is  an  aid  for  choosing  materials 
to  work  with  and  also  for  finding  out  what  reading  skills 
need  work. 

Even  if  students  can’t  read  at  all  (or  say  they  can’t), 
you’ll  want  to  find  out  what  they  understand  about  print 
and  whether  they  recognize  any  letters,  sounds,  or 
words.  If  they  say  they  just  need  help  with  writing  or 
spelling,  a reading  assessment  may  provide  clues  as 
to  why  they  are  having  problems 

Your  students  are  your  first  resource  for  finding  out 
what  they  know  about  reading.  Ask  them  what  they  can 
read,  and  what  they  think  their  problems  are.  They 
might  not  use  the  terms  we  use  in  this  book,  but  they 
can  tell  you  if  they  have  trouble  sounding  out  words 
or  remembering  words  like  “whose”,  “which”, 
“those.”  Do  they  understand  what  they  read? 

Their  answers  may  give  you  some  hints  about  their 
reading  ability  and  about  what  skills  they  use  to  read. 
More  important,  it  will  involve  them  from  the  start  in 
assessing  their  ability  and  encourage  them  to  notice 
how  they  read. 

You  could  estimate  students’  reading  levels  by  having 
them  read  something,  using  what  they’ve  said  about 
what  they  can  read  to  select  passages.  But  you  will 
have  a more  accurate  estimate  if  you  use  a reading 
inventory  especially  designed  to  assess  reading  level 
and  ability. 

A reading  inventory  will  help  you  take  stock  of  your 
students’  reading  abilities.  It  will  tell  you  the  levels  of 
material  your  students  can  read  alone  (independent 
level)  and  the  levels  of  material  to  use  for  teaching 
(instructional  level).  By  noticing  what  kind  of  mistakes 
your  students  make  in  recognizing  words  or  answering 
comprehension  questions,  you  will  know  what  specific 
skills  you  need  to  help  them  with. 

The  materials  you  need  to  do  a reading  inventory  are 
included  at  the  end  of  this  unit.  Here  are  some 
guidelines  on  how  to  use  the  reading  inventory 
materials. 


1 Information  and  instructions  in  the  reading  inventory  are  adapted  from 
Classroom  Reading  Inventory  by  N.J.  Silvaroli.  Copyright  Wm.  C Brown  Co., 
Publishers.  1982.  pp  1-60  Printed  w'th  permission 
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How  to  use  the  Reading  Inventory 

1,  Graded  word  lists. 

The  purpose  of  these  is  to  find  word-identification 
errors,  and  to  find  the  level  at  which  to  start  reading 
the  graded  paragraphs. 

• Have  your  students  read  the  word  lists.  Ask  them 
to  pronounce  each  word.  If  they  are  not  sure  about 
a word  or  don’t  know  it,  ask  them  to  say  what  they 
think  it  is. 

• Mark  their  answers  on  the  word  lists  record  form. 
If  they  make  an  error,  note  what  it  is,  e.g. 

1 was  saw 

2 day 

3 three  DK  (didn’t  know) 

4 farming 

• Have  students  read  the  lists  in  order  until  they 
don’t  know  five  of  the  twenty  words  at  a particular 
level.  Stop  at  this  level. 

• If  your  students  read  the  first  ten  words  in  any  level 
correctly,  go  on  to  the  next  level. 

• Note  the  highest  level  at  which  your  students  read 
all  twenty  words  correctly.  Start  reading  the  grad- 
ed paragraphs  at  this  level. 

2.  Graded  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  of  these  is  to  estimate  your  students’ 
independent  and  instructional  reading  levels,  to  find 
word-identification  errors,  and  to  estimate  how  well 
they  comprehend  what  they  read. 

• Start  students  reading  the  paragraphs  at  the  same 
level  as  the  highest  level  they  achieved  in  the 
graded  word  lists.  (That’s  the  level  in  which  they 
read  all  the  words  correctly.) 

• Ask  students  to  read  the  paragraphs  out  loud.  Tell 
them  you  will  be  asking  some  questions  after  they 
finish  reading. 

• Tell  students  something  about  each  paragraph. 
The  record  sheet  has  suggestions  for  what  you 
might  say. 

• As  students  read  each  selection,  mark  word- 
identification  errors  on  the  paragraph  record  sheet. 
Note  where  they  repeat  words,  use  other  words, 
leave  out  words,  or  need  help  pronouncing  words. 
You  can  use  the  following  symbols  to  make  quick 
notes  on  each  selection. 


Type  of  Mistake 

Symbol 

Notes 

Repeats  a word 

r\ 

mark  the  words  repeated 

Adds  a word(s) 

0/Ylol 

A 

add  the  extra  word 

Says  a different 
word 

s\ 

UJO-& 

add  the 
different  word 

Leaves  a word  out 

(also) 

circle  the  word  left  out 

Needs  help  pro- 
nouncing a word 

f 

(Pronounce  a word  if  a 
student  doesn’t  know  it.) 

Example. 

It  is  the  day  to  go  to  th^farm.  (Student  repeated  “to 
go  to”  and  added  “old.”) 

“Get  infhe  bu^’ 
“the  bus”.) 

, said  Mrs. 

Brown.  (Student  left  out 

• Ask  students  the  comprehension  questions  for  each 
selection  when  they  finish  reading  it.  These  ques- 
tions deal  with  the  facts  that  are  stated  or  implied, 
and  with  the  vocabulary  in  the  selection.  Mark  if 
they  answer  correctly  or  not.  There  are  suggested 
answers  for  each  question,  but  you  will  have  to 
judge  whether  an  answer  given  is  adequate.  Some- 
times it’s  helpful  to  write  down  their  answers. 

• Notice  how  students  act  when  they  read.  Stop  if 
they  are  becoming  frustrated  with  the  reading.  If 
they  start  getting  tense,  if  they  fidget,  hesitate,  or 
read  very  slowly,  the  material  is  probably  too 
difficult. 

3.  Assessing  reading  levels 

• Count  the  number  of  word-identification  and  com- 
prehension errors  students  make  in  each  selection. 
Compare  the  numbers  of  errors  they  make  with 
what  the  record  sheet  says  is  allowed  at  each  level. 
This  will  tell  you  if  a passage  is  at  a student’s  in- 
dependent or  instructional  level.  If  a student  makes 
more  mistakes  than  allowed  for  the  instructional 
level,  the  material  is  too  difficult.  Often,  students’ 
comprehension  instructional  levels  are  different 
from  their  word-identification  instructional  levels. 
Use  the  lowest  level  where  they  have  trouble  with 
either  word-identification  or  comprehension  skills 
as  their  instructional  level,  and  use  material  at  this 
level  for  teaching.  Use  their  independent  level  for 
choosing  material  for  them  to  read  alone.  By  match- 
ing their  instructional  reading  level  to  the  chart,  you 
will  have  an  idea  of  what  word-identification  skills 
students  have  to  learn  or  practise.  But  notes  on 
their  errors  will  give  you  a better  idea  of  what  skills 
they  need  to  work  on.  Mark  their  independent  and 
instructional  levels  on  the  summary  sheet  as  a 
record  for  assessing  progress. 
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4.  Noticing  specific  errors 

The  notes  you  make  about  word-identification  and 
comprehension  mistakes  will  tell  you  what  specific 
problems  students  have.  For  example,  do  they  have 
more  trouble  with  word-identification  or  comprehen- 
sion skills.  Or  equal  trouble  with  both?  With  vowels, 
consonants  or  other  phonic  units?  With  finding  in- 
formation that  is  implied?  With  word  meanings? 

Students’  answers  to  the  comprehension  questions 
will  show  if  they  have  trouble  with  facts,  or  infer- 
ences, or  vocabulary.  Use  the  summary  sheet  to 
make  not°s  about  what  specific  skills  are  difficult  for 
them  to  master. 


Examples  of  word-identification  errors 


Word 

Error 

then 

them 

eight 

eat 

garden 

grade 

painted 

paint 

green 

didn’t  know 

Problem 

consonant  ending 
vowel  digraphs  (ei,  ea) 
syllable 
word  ending 
consonant  digraph  (gr) 


Whenever  your  students  read  aloud,  notice  what  kinds 
of  errors  they  make  and  whether  they  stop  making 
mistakes  they’ve  made  before.  Point  these  out,  talk 
about  them,  and  help  students  notice  for  themselves. 


What  can  your  students  write? 

Most  students  read  better  than  they  write.  Some 
students  could  be  “starting”  readers  but  not  write  at 
all;  others  may  be  “able”  readers  with  "developing” 
writing  skills. 

Your  students  can  tell  you  whether  they  can  write,  or 
what  their  problems  are.  Unless  they  can’t  write  at  all, 
see  if  they  can  fill  in  registration  forms  or  write  a few 
lines  about  themselves.  If  they  do  this  easily,  have  them 
write  a few  paragraphs  about  something  that  interests 
them.  You  can  use  the  Writing  Skills  Checklist  at  the 
end  of  this  unit  to  make  notes  about  specific  difficulties. 

If  spelling  is  a problem,  notice  the  types  of  mistakes 
they  make.  Do  they  have  trouble  with  certain  letter  com- 
binations or  word  endings,  for  instance?  What  reading 
skills  could  they  use  to  spell  better? 


Are  there  learning  problems?1 

Throughout  this  unit  we  have  explained  ways  to  assess 
students’  reading  and  writing  abilities.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  watch  for  possible  learning  problems.  Often, 

1.  Recommended  reference  on  learning  problems:  Jordan,  Dale  R.  et  al. 
Instructor's  Guide  to  Scott  Foresman  Adult  Reading.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Scott 
Foresman  & Co.,  Lifelong  Learning  Division,  1982,  pp.  30-35. 


adults  who  had  learning  problems  as  children  have 
developed  ways  of  coping  with  them.  However,  as  a 
tutor,  you  should  have  an  understanding  of  learning 
problems  so  you  can  recognize  and  cope  with  them. 

Learning  problems  centre  around  our  senses— hearing, 
sight,  and  touch. 

Adults  with  hearing  problems  may  have  trouble  recog- 
nizing the  differences  between  sounds  or  recalling  what 
they  have  heard. 

Those  with  visual  problems  may  have  trouble  focussing 
or  have  difficulties  with  eye-muscle  co-ordination.  They 
may  also  have  difficulty  seeing  the  difference  in  letters 
or  retaining  a mental  picture  of  what  they  have  seen. 

Adults  with  poor  motor  co-ordination  have  to  deal  with 
messages  from  the  brain  being  garbled  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  hand.  This  can  result  in  extra  or  deleted 
strokes  in  writing.  As  well,  adults  who  use  drugs,  have 
poor  diets  or  low  blood-sugar  levels,  may  experience 
headaches,  short  attention  span,  blurred  vision,  and 
poor  eye-hand  co-ordination. 

If  you  think  a student  has  a learning  problem,  a gentle 
suggestion  to  have  the  eyes  tested  or  hearing  check- 
ed is  appropriate  Do  not  diagnose  physical  problems 
yourself . Referral  to  a trained  professional  is  the  only 
appropriate  action. 

Assessment  is  ongoing 

Getting  to  know  your  students  will  take  several 
meetings,  and  assessment  will  be  ongoing.  Through 
conversation  and  observation,  you’ll  build  up  a “bank” 
of  information  about  your  students’  goals,  interests,  and 
abilities.  These  may  change  as  they  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  find  that  they  can.  Continuing  assessments 
are  also  one  of  the  best  ways  of  measuring  progress. 
In  time,  reading  levels  will  rise,  and  students  will 
develop  the  abilities  they  need  to  become  independent, 
“able”  readers  and  writers. 

When  is  a tutor  not  a tutor? 

Sometimes  you’ll  find  a student  has  problems  or 
responsibilities  that  make  it  very  hard  to  learn.  It  might 
be  better  to  put  the  lesson  aside  and  just  listen 
However,  remember  what  your  role  is.  Though  you  can 
lend  a sympathetic  ear,  you  are  a tutor , not  a 
counsellor,  social  worker,  or  psychologist.  Even  if  you 
are  a friend,  you  must  keep  a professional  distance. 
You  can  help  a student  by  referring  him  or  her  to  an 
appropriate  agency,  and  then  you  must  respect  his  right 
to  confidentiality. 
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Graded  Word  Lists1 


Level  1 

Level  2 

Level  3 

1 

many 

1 

stood 

1 

hour 

2 

painted 

2 

climb 

2 

senseless 

3 

feet 

3 

isn’t 

3 

turkeys 

4 

them 

4 

beautiful 

4 

anything 

5 

food 

5 

waiting 

5 

chief 

6 

tel! 

6 

head 

6 

foolish 

7 

her 

7 

cowboy 

7 

enough 

8 

please 

8 

high 

8 

either 

9 

peanut 

9 

people 

9 

chased 

10 

cannot 

10 

mice 

10 

robe 

11 

eight 

11 

corn 

11 

crowd 

12 

trucks 

12 

everyone 

12 

crawl 

13 

garden 

13 

strong 

13 

unhappy 

14 

drop 

14 

I’m 

14 

clothes 

15 

stopping 

15 

room 

15 

hose 

16 

frog 

16 

blows 

16 

pencil 

17 

street 

17 

gray 

17 

meat 

18 

fireman 

18 

that’s 

18 

discover 

19 

birthday 

19 

throw 

19 

picture 

20 

let’s 

20 

own 

20 

nail 

1.  Graded  Word  Lists  reprinted  with  permission  of  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ®1982,  from  the  book  by 
Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inventory . 
Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  32-34. 
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Graded  Word  Lists' 


Level  4 

1 spoon 

2 dozen 

3 trail 

4 machine 

5 bound 

6 exercise 

7 disturbed 

8 force 

9 weather 

10  rooster 

1 1 mountains 

12  island 

13  hook 

14  guides 

1 5 moan 

16  settlers 

17  pitching 

1 8 prepared 

1 9 west 

20  knowledge 


Level  5 

1 whether 

2 hymn 

3 sharpness 

4 amount 

5 shrill 

6 freedom 

7 loudly 

8 scientists 

9 musical 

10  considerable 

1 1 examined 

1 2 scarf 

13  muffled 

14  pacing 

1 5 oars 

16  delicious 

1 7 octave 

1 8 terrific 

19  salmon 

20  briskly 


Level  6 


1 

sentinel 

2 

nostrils 

3 

marsh 

4 

sensitive 

5 

calmly 

6 

tangle 

7 

wreath 

8 

teamwork 

9 

billows 

10 

knights 

11 

instinct 

12 

liberty 

13 

pounce 

14 

rumored 

15 

strutted 

16 

dragon 

17 

hearth 

18 

shifted 

19 

customers 

20 

blond 

1.  Graded  Word  Lists  reprinted  with  permission  of  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ®1982,  from  the  book  by 
Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inventory. 
Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  32-34 
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Graded  Paragraphs1 

1.  Plant  Spiders 

There  are  all  kinds  of  spiders. 

This  black  and  green  one  is  called  a plant  spider. 

A plant  spider  has  small  feet. 

All  spiders  have  small  feet. 

Plant  spiders  live  in  nests. 

They  soon  learn  to  hunt  for  food  and  build  new  nests. 

2.  The  Rodeo 

The  people  at  the  rodeo  stood  up. 

They  were  all  waiting  for  the  big  ride. 

Everyone  came  to  see  Bob  Hill  ride  Midnight. 

Bob  Hill  is  a top  rider. 

Midnight  is  the  best  horse  in  the  show. 

He  is  big  and  fast.  Midnight  is  a black  horse. 

Can  Bob  Hill  ride  this  great  horse? 

3.  Smart  Birds 

Everyone  knows  that  birds  like  to  eat  seeds  and  grain.  Birds  also 
like  to  eat  little  stones  called  gravel.  Birds  have  to  eat  the  gravel 
because  they  don’t  have  teeth  to  grind  their  food.  The  gravel 
stays  in  the  bird’s  gizzard,  which  is  something  like  a stomach. 
When  the  bird  eats  seed,  the  gravel  and  the  seed  grind  together. 
All  of  the  seed  is  mashed  up. 

Tame  birds  must  be  given  gravel.  Wild  birds  find  their  own  gravel 
on  the  road  sides.  Now  you  can  see  how  smart  birds  are. 


1.  Graded  paragraphs  reprinted  with  permission  of  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ©1982,  from  the  book  by 
Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inventory, 
Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  39-48. 
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Graded  Paragraphs1 

4.  Sky  Diving 

An  exciting  new  sport  in  the  world  today  is  sky  diving.  Sky  divers 
do  tricks,  make  falls,  and  take  interesting  pictures.  This  sport  takes 
you  away  from  your  everyday  life  into  a wonderful  world  you  have 
never  known.  It  is  almost  like  being  in  a dream.  Once  out  of  the 
airplane,  you  feel  as  if  you  can  climb  walls  or  float  over  mountains. 

Sky  divers  work  to  develop  each  of  their  jumps.  Men  and  women 
are  interested  in  sky  diving.  In  fact,  more  people  learn  to  sky  dive 
each  year.  This  relaxing  sport  is  one  of  man’s  newest  adventures. 

5.  An  Underwater  School 

Scientists  wanted  to  prove  that  seals  had  excellent  hearing.  Blind 
seals  were  used  in  the  study.  The  blind  seals  were  trained  to 
expect  food  when  they  heard  sounds.  The  seals  quickly  learned  to 
hear  soft  sounds  at  long  distances.  Fishermen  who  splash  oars  or 
make  noises  in  water  should  think  about  this  study. 

The  same  experts  also  trained  seals  to  tell  the  difference  between 
two  bell-tones.  One  bell-tone  meant  food,  two  bell-tones  meant  no 
food.  When  the  seals  made  mistakes,  they  were  given  a light  tap. 
The  seals  were  good  learners.  They  easily  learned  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  bell-tones. 

6.  A Beaver’s  Home 

A beaver’s  home,  called  a lodge,  always  has  a flooded  lower 
room.  These  homes  are  built  in  large  ponds  or  streams.  Mud  and 
sticks  are  the  main  building  materials.  One  room  is  built  above 
the  water  level,  and  another  room  is  located  under  water.  The 
only  way  a beaver  can  get  into  the  house  is  to  submerge  and 
enter  through  an  opening  in  the  flooded  room.  This  room  serves 
two  purposes:  a storage  area  and  a sanctuary  from  enemies. 

Occasionally  the  lower  room  becomes  dry  because  the  beaver’s 
dam  has  been  destroyed.  This  energetic  animal  has  to  quickly 
repair  the  dam  or  begin  building  a new  home  in  another  place. 

1.  Graded  paragraphs  reprinted  with  permission  of  Wm. 

C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ®1982,  from  the  book  by 
Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inventory. 

Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  39-48. 
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Graded  Paragraphs1 

7.  The  Wildest  Run  in  the  World 

The  Van  Hoevenberg  bobrun  near  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  is  the 
wildest  run  in  the  world.  This  bobrun  is  steep,  icy,  and  extemely 
dangerous.  It  is  almost  a mile  long  and  has  sixteen  sharp  curves. 
High  banked  walls  keep  the  bobsleds  from  hurtling  off  the  bobrun. 

Bobsleds  used  in  competitive  races  are  carefully  designed.  The 
lead  person  must  be  a skillful  driver,  and  the  back  person  serves 
as  the  brakeman. 

Most  championship  races  at  Lake  Placid  use  four-person  sleds. 
The  riders  bob  back  and  forth  together  to  make  the  sled  go  faster. 
That’s  how  bobsleds  got  their  name.  Championship  teams  at  Lake 
Placid  have  reached  speeds  in  excess  of  ninety  miles  per  hour. 

Bobsledding  has  been  an  Olympic  sport  since  1924. 

8.  Amazing  Amelia 

Amelia  Earhart  worked  to  open  up  new  careers  for  women.  She 
might  easily  qualify  as  an  early  feminist.  When  World  War  I 
ended,  there  were  still  a great  many  fields  closed  to  women. 
Despite  this,  Amelia  decided  to  go  to  medical  school.  In  1919  it 
was  very  difficult  for  women  to  get  into  medical  college.  Amelia 
persisted  and  did  get  into  medical  school.  After  her  first  year  of 
school  Amelia  decided  to  become  a pilot. 

After  only  ten  hours  of  training,  this  amazing  woman  set  a new 
world  flying  record.  She  flew  to  a height  of  over  two  miles. 

Soon  after  this  Amelia  and  an  all-male  crew  made  a flight  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  record-breaking  flight  took  exactly  twenty 
hours  and  forty  minutes. 

Until  her  death  in  1937,  Amelia  continued  to  challenge  many 
things  that  were  thought  to  be  impossible. 


1.  Graded  paragraphs  reprinted  with  permission  of  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  -1982,  from  the  book  by 
Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inventory. 
Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  39-48. 
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Word  Lists  Record  Form1 


Level  1 

Level  2 

Level  3 

1 many  __ 

_ 1 

stood 

1 

hour 

2 painted 

2 

climb 

2 

senseless 

3 feet 

3 

isn’t 

3 

turkeys 

4 them 

4 

beautiful 

4 

anything 

5 food 

5 

waiting 

5 

chief 

6 tell 

6 

head 

6 

foolish 

7 her 

7 

cowboy 

7 

enough 

8 please 

8 

high 

8 

either 

9 peanut 

_ 9 

people  

_ 9 

chased  

10  cannot 

10 

mice 

10 

robe 

1 1 eight 

11 

corn 

_ 11 

crowd  _ 

12  trucks 

12 

everyone 

12 

crawl 

13  garden 

13 

strong 

13 

unhappy 

— — 

14  drop  

_ 14 

I’m 

14 

clothes 

15  stopping 

15 

room 

15 

hose 

1 6 frog 

16 

blows 

16 

pencil 

1 7 street 

17 

gray 

17 

meat 

18  fireman 

18 

that’s 

18 

discover 

19  birthday 

19 

throw 

19 

picture 

20  let’s 

20 

own 

20 

nail 

1 Word  Lists  Record  Forms  reprinted  with  permission  of 
Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ®1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli  Classroom  Reading 
Inventory.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C Brown  Co.,  1982, 
pp.  50-51. 
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Word  Lists  Record  Form1 


Level  4 Level  5 Level  6 


1 

spoon 

1 

whether 

1 

sentinel 

2 

dozen 

2 

hymn 

2 

nostrils 

3 

trail 

3 

sharpness 

3 

marsh 

4 

machine 

4 

amount 

4 

sensitive 

5 

bound 

5 

shrill 

5 

calmly 

6 

exercise 

6 

freedom 

6 

tangle 

7 

disturbed 

7 

loudly 

7 

wreath 

8 

force 

8 

scientists 

8 

teamwork 

9 

weather 

9 

musical 

9 

billows 

10 

rooster 

10 

considerable 

10 

knights 

11 

mountains 

11 

examined 

11 

instinct 

12 

island 

12 

scarf 

12 

liberty 

13 

hook 

13 

muffled 

13 

pounce 

14 

guides 

14 

pacing 

14 

rumored 

15 

moan 

15 

oars 

15 

strutted 

16 

settlers 

16 

delicious 

16 

dragon 

17 

pitching 

17 

octave 

17 

hearth 

18 

prepared 

18 

terrific 

18 

shifted 

19 

west 

19 

salmon 

19 

customers 

20 

knowledge 

20 

briskly 

20 

blond 

1 . Word  Lists  Record  Forms  reprinted  with  permission  of 
Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ®1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading 
Inventory.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982, 
pp.  50-51. 
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Paragraphs  Record  Sheet1 


Level  1 


This  story  is  about  a type  of  spider  that  builds  its  web  between  flowers  or  plant  stalks. 


Plant  Spiders 

There  are  all  kinds  of  spiders. 

This  black  and  green  one  is  called  a plant  spider. 

A plant  spider  has  small  feet. 

All  spiders  have  small  feet. 

Plant  spiders  live  in  nests. 

They  soon  learn  to  hunt  for  food  and  build  new 
nests. 


Comprehension  Questions 

(F)  1. Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  spider? 

(Yes— many  more) 

(F)  2. What  two  things  do  plant  spiders  quickly 

learn?  (Hunt  for  food  and  build  new  nests) 

(F)  3 — What  color  was  the  spider  in  this  story? 
(Black  and  green) 

(F)  4. What  size  feet  does  a (plant)  spider 

have?  (Small,  little) 

(I)  5. At  what  time  of  year  do  we  see  more 

spiders?  (Check  the  answer  in  your  area. 
Usually  more  are  seen  during  the  warm 
weather— spring  and  summer.) 


# Errors 

Levels  Word  Identification 

Independent  0 

Instructional  2 


Comprehension 


0 - 1 
1-1/2  - 2 


Level  2 

This  story  takes  place  at  a rodeo.  At  a rodeo,  cowboys  show  their  skill  with  horses,  steers  and  ropes. 

Comprehension  Questions 

(F)  1._  What  did  the  people  do? 

(Stood  up,  were  waiting,  etc.) 

(F)  2, What  was  the  name  of  the  horse? 

(Midnight) 

(F)  3. What  did  he  (Midnight)  look  like?  (Big, 

black,  strong,  etc.) 

(F)  4. Why  do  you  think  that  Bob  Hill  was  a 

good  rider?  (The  story  said  he  was  a top 
rider.  He  had  practice.) 

(I)  5. Why  do  you  think  they  called  the  horse 

Midnight?  (It  might  be  because  the  horse 
is  black.) 

# Errors 

Levels  Word  Identification  Comprehension 

Independent  0 0-1 

Instructional  2 1-1/2  - 2 

1.  Paragraphs  Record  Sheets  reprinted  with  permission 
of  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  c1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inven- 
tory. Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp  53-60. 


The  Rodeo 

The  people  at  the  rodeo  stood  up. 

They  were  ail  waiting  for  the  big  ride. 
Everyone  came  to  see  Bob  Hill  ride  Midnight. 
Bob  Hill  is  a top  rider. 

Midnight  is  the  best  horse  in  the  show. 

He  is  big  and  fast.  Midnight  is  a black  horse. 
Can  Bob  Hill  ride  this  great  horse? 
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Paragraphs  Record  Sheet’ 


Level  3 


Some  people  say  birds  are  smart,  and  some  say  they  are  silly.  See  if  you  agree  with  the  author  when  he  says 
that  most  birds  are  smart.  Comprehension  Questions 


Smart  Birds 

Everyone  knows  that  birds  like  to  eat  seeds  and 
grain. 

Birds  also  like  to  eat  little  stones  called  gravel. 
Birds  have  to  eat  the  gravel  because  they  don’t 
have  teeth  to  grind  their  food.  The  gravel  stays  in 
the  bird’s  gizzard,  which  is  something  like  a stom- 
ach. When  the  bird  eats  seed,  the  gravel  and  the 
seed  grind  together.  All  of  the  seed  is  mashed  up. 

Tame  birds  must  be  given  gravel.  Wild  birds  find 
their  own  on  the  road  sides.  Now  you  can  see  how 
smart  birds  are. 


(F)  1. Name  two  things  birds  like  to  eat. 

(Seeds,  grain,  gravel,  sand) 

(F)  2. Why  do  birds  have  to  eat  sand  or 

gravel?  (Grind  their  food) 

(V)  3. What  does  the  word  “grind”  mean? 

(Crush,  make  smaller,  etc.) 

(I)  4. What  do  you  think  would  happen  to  birds 

that  can’t  get  any  gravel  in  their  food? 
(Probably  die,  get  sick) 

(I)  5. A bird’s  gizzard  works  like  what  part  of 

your  body?  (Stomach) 


# Errors 

Levels  Word  Identification 

Independent  2 

Instructional  5 - 6 


Comprehension 


0 - 1 
M/2  - 2 


Level  4 

Everything  changes,  even  sports.  A new  growing  sport  is  called  sky  diving.  Have  you  ever  seen  a sky  diver 
in  action  (TV,  movies,  etc.)?  If  so,  then  you  might  enjoy  reading  this  selection  to  find  out  more  about  this 
new  sport. 


Sky  Diving 


Comprehension  Questions 


An  exciting  new  sport  in  the  world  today  is  sky 
diving.  Sky  divers  do  tricks,  make  falls,  and  take 
interesting  pictures.  This  sport  takes  you  away  from 
your  everyday  life  into  a wonderful  world  you  have 
never  known.  It  is  almost  like  being  in  a dream. 
Once  out  of  the  airplane,  you  feel  as  if  you  can 
climb  walls  or  float  over  mountains. 

Sky  divers  work  to  develop  each  of  their  jumps. 

Men  and  women  are  interested  in  sky  diving.  In 
fact,  more  people  learn  to  sky  dive  each  year.  This 
relaxing  sport  is  one  of  man’s  newest  adventures. 


(F)  1. Tell  two  things  that  sky  divers  do. 

(Tricks,  make  falls,  take  pictures) 

(F)  2._  Why  is  sky  diving  like  being  in  a dream? 
(You  float,  weightlessness,  falling,  etc.) 

(F)  3. Is  it  true  that  there  are  no  women  sky 

divers?  (No,  it  is  false.  Women  are,  too.) 

(I)  4. Why  do  sky  divers  need  to  use 

airplanes?  (To  jump  from  them) 

(V)  5. Sky  divers  work  to  develop  each  jump. 

What  does  “work”  mean  in  this  story? 
(Do  it  many  times,  practise,  learn  more 
about  it,  improve,  etc.) 


# Errors 

Levels  Word  Identification  Comprehension 

Independent  1-2  0-1 

Instructional  5 1-1/2  - 2 


1 Paragraphs  Record  Sheets  reprinted  with  permission 
of  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  ®1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inven- 
tory Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  53-60. 
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Paragraphs  Record  Sheet’ 


Level  5 

This  story  tells  about  a different  type  of  school.  Read  to  find  out  more  about  this  special  school. 

An  Underwater  School  Comprehension  Questions 


Scientists  wanted  to  prove  that  seals  had  excellent 
hearing.  Blind  seals  were  used  in  the  study.  The 
blind  seals  were  trained  to  expect  food  when  they 
heard  sounds.  The  seals  quickly  learned  to  hear 
soft  sounds  at  long  distances.  Fishermen  who 
splash  oars  or  make  noises  in  water  should  think 
about  this  study. 


(F)  1._  What  animals  or  sea  mammals  did  the 
experts  train?  (Seals) 

(I)  2. Why  was  it  necessary  to  use  blind  seals? 

(Unable  to  use  sight  for  clues) 

(F)  3._  When  the  seals  made  mistakes,  what 

happened?  (They  were  given  a light  tap.) 


The  same  experts  also  trained  seals  to  tell  the  (F)  4- 

difference  between  two  bell-tones.  One  bell-tone 
meant  food,  two  bell-tones  meant  no  food.  When 
the  seals  made  mistakes,  they  were  given  a light  (F)  5. 

tap.  The  seals  were  good  learners.  They  easily 
learned  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  bell- 
tones. 


Levels 

Independent 

Instructional 


# Errors 

Word  Identification 
2 
5 


_ What  did  the  seals  learn?  (To  tell  the 
difference  between  bell-tones,  when  to 
come  for  food) 

What  can  you  say  about  the  seals’  ability 

to  learn?  (They  are  good  learners.  They 
learn  quickly.  They  are  smart.) 

Comprehension 

0 - 1 
1-1/2  - 2 


Level  6 


This  story  is  about  a beaver  and  its  unusual  home.  Read  this  story  to  learn  more  about  the  beaver’s  home 
and  problems  with  it. 

A Beaver  s Home  Comprehension  Questions 


A beaver’s  home,  called  a lodge,  always  has  a 
flooded  lower  room.  These  homes  are  built  in  large 
ponds  or  streams.  Mud  and  sticks  are  the  main 
^building  materials.  One  room  is  built  above  the 
water  level,  and  another  room  is  located  under 
water.  The  only  way  a beaver  can  get  into  the 
house  is  to  submerge  and  enter  through  an 
opening  in  the  flooded  room.  This  room  serves  two 
purposes:  a storage  area  and  a sanctuary  from 
enemies. 

Occasionally  the  lower  room  becomes  dry  because 
the  beaver’s  dam  has  been  destroyed.  This 
energetic  animal  has  to  quickly  repair  the  dam  or 
begin  building  a new  home  in  another  place. 


(F)  1 What  is  the  name  of  a beaver’s  home 
(Lodge) 

(F)  2.__  Where  do  beavers  build  their  homes? 
(Ponds  or  streams) 

(V)  3. What  does  the  word  "submerge”  mean? 

(Go  under  water,  duck  under,  dive,  etc.) 

(I)  4. What  would  happen  to  a beaver  if  there 

wasn’t  water  in  a stream?  (Home  would 
dry  up,  couldn’t  live,  etc.) 

(F)  5. How  does  a flooded  lower  room  help  a 

beaver?  (Storehouse,  escape  from 
enemies,  helps  him  get  into  the  house) 


# Errors 

Levels  Word  Identification  Comprehension 

Independent  2 0-1 

Instructional  5-6  1-1/2  - 2 


1.  Paragraphs  Record  Sheets  reprinted  with  permission 
of  Wm.  C Brown  Company  Publishers  ©1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inven- 
tory Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  53-60 
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Level  7 

Bobsledding  is  a dangerous  Olympic  sport  in  which  teams  race  down  steep,  icy,  mountain  slopes.  This  story 
tells  something  about  bobsledding. 

The  Wildest  Run  in  the  World  Comprehension  Questions 


The  Van  Hoevenberg  bobrun  near  Lake  Placid, 

New  York,  is  the  wildest  run  in  the  world.  This 
bobrun  is  steep,  icy,  and  extemely  dangerous.  It  is 
almost  a mile  long  and  has  sixteen  sharp  curves. 
High  banked  walls  keep  the  bobsleds  from  hurtling 
off  the  bobrun. 

Bobsleds  used  in  competitive  races  are  carefully 
designed.  The  lead  person  must  be  a skillful  driver, 
and  the  back  person  serves  as  the  brakeman. 

Most  championship  races  at  Lake  Placid  use  four- 
person  sleds.  The  riders  bob  back  and  forth 
together  to  make  the  sled  go  faster.  That’s  how 
bobsleds  got  their  name.  Championship  teams  at 
Lake  Placid  have  reached  speeds  in  excess  of 
ninety  miles  per  hour. 


(F)  1 . How  many  sharp  curves  did  the  bobrun 

in  the  story  have?  (Sixteen) 

(F)  2. What  do  you  call  the  person  on  the  back 

of  the  bobsled?  (Brakeman) 

(I)  3._  What  does  the  brakeman  do?  (Applies 
sled  brakes,  slows  or  stops  the  sled) 

(F)  4. According  to  the  story,  how  did  bobsleds 

get  their  name?  (The  riders  bobbed  back 
and  forth  together) 

(V)  5. What  does  “in  excess”  of  90  m.p.h. 

mean?  (Faster  than  ninety  miles  per 
hour) 


Bobsledding  has  been  an  Olympic  sport  since 


1924. 

Levels 

Independent 

Instructional 


# Errors 

Word  Identification 
2 
6 


Comprehension 
0 - 1 
1-1/2  - 2 


1.  Paragraphs  Record  Sheets  reprinted  with  permission 
of  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  e1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J,  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inven- 
tory. Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  53-60. 
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Paragraphs  Record  Sheet1 


Level  8 

Amelia  Earhart  was  a courageous  pioneer.  Read  these  paragraphs  to  learn  more  about  this  courageous 
woman. 


Amazing  Amelia 

Amelia  Earhart  worked  to  open  up  new  careers  for 
women.  She  might  easily  qualify  as  an  early 
feminist.  When  World  War  I ended,  there  were  still 
a great  many  fields  closed  to  women.  Despite  this, 
Amelia  decided  to  go  to  medical  school.  In  1919  it 
was  very  difficult  for  women  to  get  into  medical 
college,  Amelia  persisted  and  did  get  into  medical 
school.  After  her  first  year  of  school  Amelia  decided 
to  become  a pilot. 

After  only  ten  hours  of  training,  this  amazing 
woman  set  a new  world  flying  record.  She  flew  to  a 
height  of  over  two  miles. 

Soon  after  this  Amelia  and  an  all-male  crew  made 
a flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  record- 
breaking  flight  took  exactly  twenty  hours  and  forty 
minutes. 

Until  her  death  in  1937,  Amelia  continued  to 
challenge  many  things  that  were  thought  to  be 
impossible. 


Comprehension  Questions 

(F)  1. Why  did  Amelia  leave  medical  college? 

(To  become  a pilot,  didn’t  like  medical 
college) 

(V)  2. What  does  “feminist”  mean?  (A  person 

who  is  attempting  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  women) 

(F)  3. How  high  did  Amelia  fly  when  she  set  a 

new  world  record?  (Over  two  miles) 

(V)  4. The  word  “persisted”  was  used;  what 

does  “persisted”  mean?  (Refuse  to  give 
up,  to  endure,  etc.) 

(I)  5 What  is  meant  by  this  statement; 

“Amelia  challenged  the  impossible”? 
(She  tried  to  break  world  flying  records. 
She  wanted  new  opportunities  for 
women,  etc.) 


Levels 

Independent 

Instructional 


# Errors 

Word  Identification 

-3 

-7 


Comprehension 


0 - 1 
M/2  - 2 


1 . Paragraphs  Record  Sheets  reprinted  with  permission 
of  Wm  C Brown  Company  Publishers  D1982,  from  the 
book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom  Reading  Inven- 
tory. Dubuque,  Iowa;  Wm,  C.  Brown  Co.,  1982,  pp.  53-60. 
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Summary  Sheet1 


Date 


Reading  levels:  Independent  Instructional 

word  identification  

comprehension  


Word-identification  skills  (check  the  ones  your  student  has  trouble  with): 
consonants  vowels 

beginning  ______ 

_____  ending  . 

.... blends  (bl,  sm,  etc.)  

_____  digraphs  (th,  ch,  etc.) 


structures 

compound  words 

endings 

prefix 

suffix 

syllables 


long  vowels 
short  vowels 

"a”  with  “I”  or  “w”  (saw,  call) 
vowel  with  “r”  (car) 
diphthongs  (ou,  io,  etc.) 
digraphs  (oa,  ai,  etc.) 


Comprehension  skills  (check  the  ones  your  student  has  trouble  with): 

literal  (I)  inferential  (i)  ______  vocabulary  (v) 

__________  has  trouble  remembering 

reads  words  without  meaning  (word  caller) 

Other  problems:  hesitates,  reads  word  by  word,  etc.) 


1 . Adapted  from  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers 
from  the  book  by  Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli.  Classroom 
Reading  Inventory.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co., 
1982,  p 49.  ©1982. 
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Writing  Skills  Checklist1 


Mark  the  items  your  student  has  difficulty  with 
Date  


Handwriting 

Manuscript 

form  

size  _ 

space  

slant  

using  capitals  


Writing  for  a Reason 

Cursive 

________  words 

lists 

__________  forms  _____ 

short  notes  ______ 

personal  letter  _____ 

business  letter 

reports  ______ 


Sentence  Structure 

simple  ________ 

compound  _____ 

complex  _ 

Punctuation 

final  sentence  marks 
commas  _______ 

apostrophe  ^____ 

quotation  marks  .____ 

Paragraphs 

main  idea 

topic  sentence  

concluding  sentence 


Using  Parts  of  Speech 

noun 

verb  _____ 

pronoun 

adjective 

adverb  _____ 
subject-verb  agreement 

Spelling 

root  words 

endings 

plurals  

contractions 


1 . Adapted  from  Adult  Basic  Literacy:  Curriculum  and 
Resource  Guide.  Copyright  Ministry  of  Education,  B.C., 
1981,  pp,  71-75.  Printed  with  permission. 
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Forest,  Marsha.  Learning  and  Teaching  with  Common 
Sense.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Frontier  College,  1978. 

Good,  Martin,  and  Holmes,  John.  How’s  it  Going?  An 
Alternative  to  Testing  Students  in  Adult  Literacy. 
London,  England:  Adult  Literacy  Unit,  1978. 

Jordan,  Dale  R.,  et  al.  Instructor’s  Guide  to  Scott 
Foresman  Adult  Reading  Comprehension.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.:  Scott  Foresman  & Co.,  Lifelong  Learning  Divi- 
sion, 1982. 

Longley,  Chris.,  ed.  BBC  Adult  Literacy  Handbook. 
Revised  edition.  London,  England:  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  1977. 

Newman,  Anabel  P.  Adult  Basic  Education:  Reading. 
Toronto,  Ontario:  Allyn  and  Bacon  Canada  Limited, 
1980. 

Pope,  Lillie.  Guidelines  to  Teaching  Remedial  Reading. 
New  York,  N.Y.:  Book-Lab  Inc.,  1975. 

Tutor  Support  Library  for  Developing  Adult  Literacy: 
Guide  No.  1,  Getting  Together:  Establishing  a Work- 
ing Tutorial  Relationship  and  Guide  No.  2,  Teaching 
One-to-One  A Diagnostic  Approach  to  Beginning 
Tutoring.  Athens,  Ga.:  Regional  Adult  Literacy  Ser- 
vice Unit,  1975. 

Ulmer,  Curtis.  Teaching  the  Disadvantaged  Adult. 
Georgia  Department  of  Education,  1969. 
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mw  a 


Teaching 
In  Context 


Unit  3 

Teaching  In  Context 


TEACHING  READING  IN  CONTEXT 

You  now  know  how  to  assess  the  reading  skills  your 
students  need  to  learn.  This  unit  describes  how  you  can 
teach  these  skills. 

Skills  are  tools  that  help  us  read  and  write.  They  are 
not  reading  by  themselves.  Reading  is  getting  mean- 
ing from  print.  How  easily  we  get  meaning  depends  on 
what  we  already  know  about  the  words  that  are  printed 
and  about  the  words  that  they  are  used  with.  This  is 
a "context”  that  both  shapes  and  gives  clues  to  the 
meaning  of  words  in  print. 

Teaching  in  context  means  using  materials  that  have 
meaning  for  your  students.  Materials  that  interest  them 
provide  a motivation  for  reading  and  also  allow  them 
to  use  what  they  already  know  to  get  meaning  from 
what  they  want  to  read. 

If  a student  is  interested  in  Simmental  cows,  there  are 
magazines  and  farm  reports  that  deal  with  this  subject. 
If  gourmet  cooking  is  a student’s  fancy,  check  the 
library  for  cookbooks  and  magazines,  then  try  cooking 
some  dishes  together  and  writing  out  recipes.  Unit  4, 
"Using  everyday  materials”,  has  suggestions  for  find- 
ing interesting  materials  your  students  can  read  that 
provide  context  for  skills  they  need  to  learn. 


CREATING  CONTEXT  THROUGH 
LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

What  if  a student  can’t  read  at  all,  is  just  starting  to  read, 
or  you  can’t  find  material  at  his  or  her  level?  Well,  you 
can  use  a student’s  own  experience  to  create  a "con- 
text” for  teaching. 

The  experience  story  is  a student’s  own  story  written 
the  way  the  student  tells  it.  It  could  be  a personal  exper- 
ience, a news  item,  or  a community  event. 

Telling  a story  and  watching  as  each  word  is  written 
down  helps  "starting”  readers  recognize  how  spoken 
and  written  language  is  related,  and  what  words  and 
sentences  are.  Seeing  their  own  words  in  print  is  strong 


motivation  for  students  to  read.  And  because  exper- 
ience stories  use  students’  own  language,  the  words, 
grammar,  and  style  all  have  meaning  for  them.  They 
provide  a "meaningful  context”  that  can  be  used  for 
teaching  many  reading  skills.  A collection  of  these 
stories  will  provide  an  endless  source  of  materials  that 
even  "starting”  students  can  work  with. 

Language  experience  has  been  successful  with  adults. 
Most  haven’t  tried  it  before,  so  it  doesn’t  remind  them 
of  any  negative  learning  experiences  they  may  have 
had. 

Creating  an  experience  story' 

You  will  need  the  following  materials:  paper  and  carbon 
paper;  pencils  and  a felt-tipped  pen;  and  word  cards 
(3”  x 5”  cards  cut  in  four). 

1 . Invite  students  to  talk  about  something  they  are  inter- 
ested in,  something  about  work,  an  event,  anything! 
Talk  over  what  they  say  to  help  them  develop  ideas 
and  the  words  to  express  them.  Ask  which  ideas  they 
would  like  written  down. 

2.  Have  your  students  dictate  the  story,  sentence  by 
sentence.  Using  carbon  paper  to  make  two  copies, 
print  each  word  as  a student  says  it,  making  sure 
the  student  watches  while  you  print  his  or  her  story. 
If  students  speak  too  quickly,  ask  them  to  repeat 
what  they  said,  or  say  each  word  yourself  as  you 
write  it  down.  If  a word  is  mispronounced,  spell  it 
correctly,  but  don’t  correct  grammar  or  sentence 
structure  in  the  early  lessons.  Later,  you  can  ask 
students  to  "edit”,  by  repeating  what  they  say  and 
asking  if  they  would  like  to  make  any  changes. 

3.  Read  the  entire  story,  pointing  to  each  word  (make 
sure  students  understand  that  we  read  from  left  to 
right,  especially  if  they  are  just  starting).  Pointing  to 
each  word  with  one  finger  helps  students  match  the 
spoken  and  printed  word.  Re-read  the  first  sentence, 
again  pointing  to  each  word.  Have  the  student  read 
that  sentence,  with  you  or  the  student  pointing  to 

1 . Adapted  from  Tutor:  Techniques  Used  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading  by  Jane 
Root  and  Ruth  Colvin.  Copyright  Literacy-Volunteers  of  America,  1981, 
revised  edition,  pp.  18-20. 
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each  word.  If  necessary  you  can  read  the  sentence 
together  before  students  read  it  by  themselves.  (See 
Duet  reading  p.  38.)  Repeat  this  procedure  with  the 
remaining  sentences.  If  your  students  are  having 
trouble,  you  might  work  with  just  the  first  few 
sentences. 

Using  an  experience  story  to  teach 
sight  words  and  other  skills 

1 . Ask  students  to  choose  words  they  want  to  learn  from 
the  sentences  they  have  read. 

• Print  each  word  on  a card. 

• Help  students  match  the  words  on  the  cards  to  the 
words  in  the  sentences,  re-reading  the  words  as 
they  match  them. 

• Mix  the  cards  and  have  students  read  each  word 
without  matching.  (If  this  is  too  hard,  allow  them 
to  match  the  words  they  can’t  read  with  words  in 
the  story  again.)  Shuffle  the  cards  and  have 
students  read  each  word  again. 

• Arrange  the  word  cards  into  the  story  or  sentence 
sequences,  making  more  cards  to  finish  it.  Read 
the  story  and  have  your  students  read  it  as  well. 
Mix  the  cards  and  see  if  they  can  identify  the 
words. 

• Have  students  arrange  all  the  cards  into  the 
sentence  or  story  and  then  read  it.  Give  them  the 
original  copy  of  the  story  and  the  word  cards  to 
take  home. 

2.  For  the  next  session,  make  a “good”  copy  of  the 
story  and  make  an  extra  set  of  word  cards.  Keep  the 
copies  in  your  students’  reading  files.  Use  their  words 
and  stories  as  a context  for  teaching  any  of  the  word- 
identification  skills  they  need  to  know. 


RECOGNIZING  SIGHT  WORDS1 

Sight  words  are  words  that  a reader  recognizes  by 
remembering  how  they  look.  Fluent  readers  have  a very 
large  sight  vocabulary.  Words  your  students  should 
learn  to  recognize  by  sight  include  words  from  their 
environment  (STOP,  GO,  WALK,  MEN,  WOMEN,  DAN- 
GER), utility  words  (“the”,  “and”,  “but”),  common 
words  they  come  across  often  in  everyday  reading,  and 
any  other  words  they  need  or  want  to  know. 

1 Adapted  from  People,  Words  and  Change:  Literacy  Volunteer  Handbook 
Copyright  Judith  Bernstein,  1980,  pp.  52-54.  Printed  with  permission 


Sight  words  help  your  students  read 

• Recognizing  words  by  sight  will  help  students  read 
more  fluently.  In  turn,  this  improves  comprehen- 
sion. 

• Many  words  have  to  be  learned  by  sight  because 
they  don’t  have  regular  spelling  or  phonic  struc- 
ture (e.g.,  “aisle”,  “laughed”). 

• Sight  words  can  help  students  figure  out  unknown 
words  by  recognizing  parts  of  words  or  compar- 
ing phonics  and  structure. 

Teaching  sight  words 

Set  up  a file  with  three  dividers,  or  use  three  envelopes 

labelled  “known  words”,  “unknown  words”,  and 

“study  words.” 

1.  Print  words  your  students  need  to  learn  on  small 
pieces  of  cardboard.  Use  words  from  experience 
stories  and  common  word  lists,  or  use  other  words 
your  students  need  to  know.  On  the  back  of  each 
card,  write  a sentence  that  uses  the  word.  Put  all  the 
cards  in  the  “unknown  words”  section. 

2.  Choose  five  words  to  study.  Show  one  of  them  at 
a time,  using  as  many  ways  as  necessary  to  teach 
it.  Use  word-identification  skills,  have  the  student 
trace  the  word  with  a finger  while  he  or  she  says  it, 
or  use  the  sentence  on  the  back  of  the  card  to  give 
context. 

3.  Mix  words  which  your  students  have  been  practis- 
ing with  five  words  they  know  and  have  them  read 
them  all. 

4.  Review  words,  using  as  many  senses  as  possible 
(sight,  hearing,  touch).  Review  words  in  the  context 
of  sentences  as  well  as  on  their  own. 

5.  Have  students  take  words  home  to  practise. 

6.  Keep  the  words  students  are  learning  in  the  “study” 
section  or  envelope.  When  you  are  sure  they  know 
the  words,  move  them  to  the  “known”  section  and 
choose  some  more  words  from  the  “unknown” 
section  to  study.  Review  words  from  the  “known” 
section  occasionally. 
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Three  Hundred  Most  Frequently  Used  Words  in  Rank  Order1 


the 

has 

also 

day 

high 

going 

need 

of 

when 

did 

same 

upon 

look 

four 

and 

who 

many 

another 

school 

asked 

within 

to 

will 

before 

know 

every 

later 

felt 

a 

more 

must 

while 

don’t 

knew 

along 

in 

no 

through 

last 

does 

point 

children 

that 

if 

back 

might 

got 

next 

saw 

is 

out 

years 

us 

united 

program 

best 

was 

so 

where 

great 

left 

city 

church 

he 

said 

much 

old 

number 

business 

ever 

for 

what 

your 

year 

course 

give 

least 

it 

up 

way 

off 

war 

group 

power 

with 

its 

well 

come 

until 

toward 

development 

as 

about 

down 

since 

always 

young 

light 

his 

into 

should 

against 

away 

days 

thing 

on 

than 

because 

go 

something 

let 

seemed 

be 

them 

each 

came 

fact 

room 

family 

at 

can 

just 

right 

though 

president 

interest 

by 

only 

those 

used 

water 

side 

want 

1 

other 

people 

take 

less 

social 

members 

this 

new 

Mr. 

three 

public 

given 

mind 

had 

some 

how 

states 

put 

present 

country 

not 

could 

too 

himself 

think 

several 

area 

are 

time 

little 

few 

almost 

order 

others 

but 

these 

state 

house 

hand 

national 

done 

from 

two 

good 

use 

enough 

possible 

turned 

or 

may 

very 

during 

far 

rather 

although 

have 

then 

make 

without 

took 

second 

open 

an 

do 

world 

again 

head 

face 

God 

they 

first 

still 

place 

yet 

per 

service 

which 

any 

own 

American 

government 

among 

certain 

one 

my 

see 

around 

system 

form 

kind 

you 

now 

men 

however 

better 

important 

problem 

were 

such 

work 

home 

set 

often 

began 

her 

like 

long 

small 

told 

things 

different 

all 

our 

get 

found 

nothing 

looked 

door 

she 

over 

here 

Mrs. 

night 

early 

thus 

there 

man 

between 

thought 

end 

white 

help 

would 

me 

both  - 

went 

why 

case 

sense 

their 

even 

life 

say 

called 

John 

means 

we 

most 

being 

part 

didn’t 

become 

whole 

him 

made 

under 

once 

eyes 

large 

matter 

been 

after 

never 

general 

find 

big 

1 From  Computational  Analysis  of  Present-Day  American  English  by  Henry 
Kucera  and  W.  Nelson  Francis.  Copyright  University  Press  of  New  England, 
1967.  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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The  Functional  Reading  Word  List  for  Adults1 


a 

able 

about 

accept 

account 

add 

address 

admit 

after 

age 

ahead 

aid 

air 

all 

allow 

also 

altogether 

a.m. 

American 

amount, 

am’t. 

an 

and 

any 

apartment, 

apt, 

appreciation 

are 

area 

arm 

army 

as 

ask 

at 

automobile 

auto 

automatic 

available 

avenue, 


best 

better 

between 

big 

bill 

birth 

block 

board 

boat 

body 

box 

bread 

break 

breakfast 

building, 

bldg. 

bus 

business 

but 

butter 

buy 

by 

call 

can 

car 

care 

case 

cause 

charge 

check 

children 

church 

cigarette 

city 

class 

clean 

cleaner 

clothes 

coat 


daily 

danger 

date 

day 

dealer 

delivery 

department, 

dept. 

dependent 

did 

dime 

dinner 

disability 

distance 

district 

do 

doctor, 

Dr. 

dollar 

done 

don’t 

door 

down 

dress 

drive 

driver 

dry 

during 

duty 

earn 
east,  E. 
easy 
edge 

egg 

electric 

emergency 

employ 

employment 

enter 


express 

eye 

fat 

feet, 

ft. 

female 

finance 

fine 

finish 

fire 

first 

fish 

floor 

following 

food 

foot 

for 

former 

found 

free 

Friday, 

Fri. 

from 

front 

full 

furnish 

furniture 

game 

gas 

gasoline 

get 

give 

glass 

go 

goes 

good 

group 

guard 


her 

machine 

new 

here 

made 

next 

high 

mail 

nickel 

him 

make 

night, 

his 

male 

nite 

home 

man 

no 

hospital, 

manager 

north,  N. 

hosp. 

mgr. 

not 

hot 

many 

now 

hour, 

mark 

number, 

hr. 

married 

no. 

house 

material 

nurse 

how 

maximum 

husband 

may 

occupation 

me 

of 

1 

ice 

mean 

off 

means 

office 

if 

meat 

oil 

in 

mechanical 

old 

include 

medical 

on 

income 

individual 

meeting 

member 

one 

only 

information 

men 

open 

info. 

metal 

opposite 

installment 

mile 

or 

insurance 

military 

order 

into 

milk 

other 

is 

minute, 

our 

it 

min. 

out 

join 

just 

Miss 

over 

modern 

own 

Monday, 

owner 

keep 

Mon. 

kind 

money 

page 

kitchen 

month, 

paid, 

know 

large 

last 

law 


mo. 

monthly 

more 

mortgage 


pd. 

paint 

paper 

park 

part 


away 

coffee 

r oment, 

had 

lease 

motor 

pass 

cold 

0. 

hair 

leave 

move 

pay 

back 

color 

escaH» 

half 

left 

Miss 

payment, 

bar 

come 

establish 

hand 

license 

Mr. 

payt. 

be 

company, 

est. 

hardware 

life 

Mrs., 

period 

beauty 

Co. 

estate 

has 

like 

Ms. 

person 

because 

complete 

' estimate 

have 

limit 

much 

pick 

been 

condition 

etc. 

he 

line 

must 

picture 

beer 

continue 

evening, 

head 

liquor 

my 

place 

before 

corner 

eve. 

hear 

live 

plan 

begin 

cost 

ever 

heart 

loan 

name 

please 

being 

could 

every 

heat 

local 

narrow 

p.m. 

benefit 

cream 

exceed 

height, 

long 

national 

point 

beside 

credit 

exit 

hgt. 

loss 

near 

police 

besides 

cross,  crossing 

experience 

help 

low 

need 

present 

1 Taken  from  Functional  Reading  Word  List  by  Adel  Mitzel,  Copyright  American  Assoc  for 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  1966.  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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price 

private 

prohibit 

prompt 

promptly 

property 

provide 

public 

quality 

quarter 

quiet 

radio 

rate 

real 

reason 

record 

red 

register 

rent 

repair 

residential 

rest 

restaurant 

return 


right 

shop 

start 

road,  Rd. 

should 

state 

roof 

show 

station 

room 

shut 

stay 

side 

steel 

safe 

sign 

stock 

safety 

signal 

stone 

said 

signature 

stop 

sale 

since 

store 

sandwiches 

single 

street, 

satisfaction 

size 

St. 

Saturday, 

slow 

strike 

Sat. 

small 

such 

save 

smoke 

suit 

saw 

snow 

Sunday, 

say 

so 

Sun. 

school 

social 

supply 

security 

society 

system 

see 

sold 

self 

some 

take 

serve 

son 

tavern 

service 

south,  So. 

tax 

sex 

special 

telephone, 

shall 

speed 

tel. 

she 

stamp 

television, 

shoe 

stand 

TV 

term 

two 

weight 

than 

type 

wgt. 

that 

under 

welfare 

the 

unite 

were 

their 

United  States, 

west,  W. 

them 

U.S. 

what 

there 

up 

when 

these 

upon 

where 

they 

use 

which 

this 

who 

those 

vegetable 

wife 

thru 

vehicle 

will 

Thursday, 

window 

Thurs. 

wait 

with 

ticket 

walk 

women 

time 

want 

word 

tire 

was 

work 

to 

wash 

write 

too 

watch 

tool 

water 

year, 

trade 

way 

yr. 

traffic 

we 

yellow 

truck 

Wednesday, 

yes 

Tuesday, 

Wed. 

yet 

Tues. 

week, 

you 

turn 

wk. 

your 

Useful  Words  for  Filling  Out  Forms1 


date 

month 

year 

name 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Ms. 

first  name 
last  name 
maiden  name 
middle  name 
middle  initial 
address 
street 

permanent  address 
mailing  address 
present  address 
postal  code 
city 

province 

telephone  number 


business  telephone 
home  telephone 
citizen 

citizenship  status 

birthdate 

date  of  birth 

place  of  birth 

age 

height 

weight 

Social  Insurance  Number 

marital  status 

married 

separated 

divorced 

widowed 

single 

occupation 

employer 

firm 

place  of  employment 
self-employed 


length  of  service 
references 

in  case  of  emergency 

education 

years  of  schooling 

last  school  attended 

degrees  held 

diplomas  held 

salary 

hourly 

weekly 

part-time 

full-time 

temporary  work 

sex 

male 

female 

health  plan  coverage 
medical  history 
physical  impairment 
driver’s  licence  number 
signature 


1.  Taken  from  Tutor:  Techniques  Used  In  the  Teaching  of  Reading,  by  Jane  Root  and  Ruth 
Colvin.  Copyright  Literacy-Volunteers  of  America  Inc.,  1981,  revised  edition,  p.  85.  Reprinted 
with  permission. 
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USING  CONTEXT  CLUES 

Using  context  clues  to  identify  words  means  using  what 
we  know  from  a sentence  or  a passage  to  predict  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  an  unknown  word.  The 
clue  can  be  a word  or  words  that  come  before  or  after 
the  unknown  word,  or  it  can  be  information  from  other 
sentences  that  go  with  the  one  the  unknown  word  is 
in.  The  clue  can  also  be  information  from  a picture  that 
illustrates  what  is  being  read. 

Using  context  clues  with  other  word-identification  skills 
can  help  students  figure  out  new  words  more  quickly. 

However,  a caution:  using  context  alone  can  lead  to 
incorrect  guessing. 

Teaching  the  use  of  context  clues 


ASSOCIATING  SOUNDS  AND 
LETTERS  (PHONICS) 

The  word  “phonics”  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
phone , which  means  voice  or  sound.  In  reading, 
phonics  refers  to  the  association  of  letters  in  a printed 
word  to  the  sounds  we  hear  when  we  pronounce  the 
word. 

Phonics  helps  us  read— we  can  use  what  we  know 
about  the  sounds  of  letters  to  pronounce  words  we 
don’t  recognize.  There  are  two  ways  of  using  phonics: 
blending  sounds  together  to  pronounce  words;  and  us- 
ing the  sounds  of  letters  in  words  we  are  already 
familiar  with  to  recognize  the  sounds  of  letters  in  new 
words.  To  use  phonics  either  way,  we  have  to  know  the 
common  sounds  letters  can  make.  (These  are  listed 
below.) 


A Cloze  exercise  is  a reading  passage  with  certain 
words  left  out.  Students  have  to  fill  in  each  space  with 
a word  that  makes  sense,  using  what  they  know  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  or  other  context. 

• Choose  a passage  (about  275)  words  that  is  writ- 
ten at  a student’s  instructional  level.  It  should  be 
about  something  of  interest  to  the  student. 

• Delete  every  5th  (or  6th,  or  7th,  or  8th,  or  9th,  or 
10th)  word,  except  in  the  first  and  last  sentences. 
Leave  those  complete. 

• Ask  the  student  to  read  the  passage,  the  student 
saying  or  writing  words  that  make  sense  for  each 
space. 

• Talk  to  your  students  about  how  they  decided  on 
each  word.  Accept  synonyms  or  other  words  that 
make  sense  as  well  as  the  exact  words.  If  a word 
doesn’t  make  sense,  help  figure  out  one  that  does. 

• You  can  use  a Cloze  exercise  to  teach  specific 
kinds  of  clues  by  leaving  out  nouns,  pronouns,  or 
other  parts  of  speech. 

• As  students  progress,  you  can  delete  parts  of 
words,  leaving  a letter  or  letters  to  encourage  the 
use  of  other  word-identification  skills. 

Whenever  your  students  are  reading,  you  can  help 
them  notice  what  clues  they  can  use  to  figure  out  new 
words.  Focus  on  using  clues  from  the  sentence  or 
passage,  then  on  using  clues  from  pictures. 


Knowing  phonics  can  help  students  pronounce  and 
recognize  words  independently.  However,  some 
students  may  develop  a habit  of  slowly  sounding  out 
words  without  paying  attention  to  meaning.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  phonics  be  taught  as  a tool  for  getting  mean- 
ing from  print. 


Common  letter  sounds  <aii  sounds  should 

be  taught  in  the  context  of  words.) 


1.  Initial  consonants  (b,m,f,d,s,p,c,t,r,h,g,l,w,n,v,j,y) 


e.g. 

bag 

cat 

bat 

can 

ban 

cap 

2.  Final  consonants  (m,d,t,k,n,etc.) 
e.g. 

fib  mad 

nib  had 

rib  fad 

3.  Short  vowels 

a — cat  i — sit  u — nut 

o — hot 


e — bet 


4.  Three  letter  words  (man,  mat,  get,  but,  hot,  sit) 
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5.  Consonant  blends 

(br,  fr,  gr,  tr,  bl,  fl,  pi,  si,  spr,  str,  etc.) 

blot  spin  slam  fast  free 

6.  Long  vowel  sounds 

a — name  i — dime  e — me  o — rope 
u — tune 

7.  Consonant  digraphs — two  consonants — one  sound 
(th,  ph,  gh,  sh,  wh,  ck,  mb,  ch,  nk,  ng) 

(thick,  church,  climb) 

8.  Vowel  digraphs— two  vowels— one  sound 
(oa,  ea,  ai,  ee,  ay,  au,  aw,  eu,  ew,  oo,  oo) 

(boat,  eat,  green) 

9.  Diphthongs— two  vowels— two  sounds— one  syllable 
(oi,  oy,  ou,  ow) 

(oil,  boy,  blouse) 

10.  Soft  c and  g (face,  general) 

1 1 . Silent  letters  (gnat,  knife,  write) 

12.  Vowels  with  w,  r,  I (saw,  car,  call) 

Teaching  phonics:  Sounds 
of  letters’ 

This  is  an  example  of  how  to  teach  the  initial  conso- 
nant b.  This  method  can  be  used  to  teach  any  phonic 

unit. 

1 . Prepare  a list  of  words  that  start  with  the  letter  b. 
Make  a second  list  of  words  that  start  with  b,  but 
mixed  with  words  that  start  with  another  letter.  Use 
words  your  students  know. 

2.  Say  the  letter  b by  name  and  introduce  the  sound 
by  reading  lists  of  words  starting  with  b.  Point  out 
that  the  initial  sound  is  the  same.  Read  the  second 
list,  and  have  students  say  which  words  do  (or  do 
not)  begin  with  b. 

3.  Ask  students  to  choose  a key  word  as  a reminder 
of  the  initial  b sound.  It  should  be  a familiar  sight  word 
or  an  easily  illustrated  word,  e.g.,  bell. 

4.  Ask  students  to  suggest  words  from  their  own 
experiences  that  start  with  the  b sound.  Write  these 
words  in  a b list  that  can  be  added  to  and  used  for 
practice. 

1 Adapted  from  People,  Words  and  Change:  Literacy  Volunteer  Handbook. 

Copyright  Judith  Bernstein,  1980,  pp.  54-58,  60-64.  Reprinted  with  permission. 


5.  Ask  students  to  find  words  in  a newspaper  or  other 
passage  that  start  with  b. 

Teaching  phonics:  Word 
patterns  (families) 

A word  family  is  a group  of  words  that  have  the  same 
pattern  of  letters  with  the  same  sound  at  the  beginning 

or  end  of  each  word.  Some  common  word  families  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  section  (p.  33). 

1 . Recognizing  patterns  in  new  words 

Ask  students  to  make  new  words  by  changing  the 
initial  or  final  consonants  of  words  that  have  the 
same  pattern. 


hat 

mat 

sat 

fat 

loon 

moon 

spoon 

hat 

ham 

had 

has 

2 . Recognizing  sounds  of  initial  and  ending  consonants 

Give  students  words  with  the  same  pattern,  but  start- 
ing or  ending  with  different  consonants.  Have  them 
rhyme  the  words  to  sound  out  the  new  letters. 


bin 

fin 

sin 

tin 

mad 

mag 

mat_ 

man 

ace 

glace 

face 

race 

3.  Watch  for: 


a.  words  that  don’t  fit  the  pattern  although  they  look 
the  same. 

foot  boot  know  cow 

b .words  that  sound  the  same  but  have  a different 
letter  pattern. 

suit  boot  race  base 
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Common  word  patterns  (families) 


short  a 

-ab 

(cab) 

-ad 

(bad) 

•ag 

(bag) 

-am 

(tarn) 

-an 

(can) 

-ap 

(cap) 

-at 

(mat) 

-and 

(stand) 

-ank 

(tank) 

-ash 

(sash) 

-ass 

(mass) 

short  e 

-eb 

(web) 

-eck 

(deck) 

-ed 

(wed) 

•eg 

(leg) 

-ell 

(well) 

-en 

(hen) 

-end 

(lend) 

-ent 

(lent) 

-ess 

(dress) 

-est 

(nest) 

-et 

(wet) 

short  i 

■ib 

(rib) 

-id 

(kid) 

-ig 

(big) 

-ick 

(wick) 

-ill 

(sill) 

-in 

(pin) 

-ip 

(nip) 

-it 

(sit) 

-in 

(win) 

short  o 

-ob 

(slob) 

-ock 

(clock) 

-od 

(pod) 

-og 

(hog) 

-ong 

(long) 

-ot 

(cot) 

short  u 

-ub 

(rub) 

-uck 

(duck) 

-ud 

(mud) 

-ug 

(bug) 

-ull 

(dull) 

-urn 

(rum) 

-ump 

(bump) 

-un 

(bun) 

-ung 

(hung) 

-unk 

(dunk) 

-ush 

(hush) 

-ut 

(but) 

tong  a 

-ace 

(pace) 

-ade 

(spade) 

-age 

(cage) 

-aid 

(maid) 

-ail 

(mail) 

-ain 

(pain) 

-ale 

(pale) 

-ame 

(name) 

-an© 

(pane) 

-ape 

(cape) 

-ate 

(date) 

-ave 

(cave) 

-ay 

(day) 

-aze 

(daze) 

-eigh 

(weigh) 

long  y 

-ew 

(few) 

-use 

(fuse) 

-ute 

(flute) 

long  i 

-ice 

(mice) 

-ide 

(wide) 

-ight 

(fight) 

-ike 

(bike) 

-ile 

(pile) 

-ime 

(time) 

-ind 

(mind) 

-ine 

(wine) 

-ire 

(tire) 

-ite 

(kite) 

-y 

(my) 

long  o 

-oad 

(toad) 

-oal 

(coal) 

-oam 

(roam) 

-oan 

(loan) 

-oat 

(coat) 

-ode 

(code) 

-oe 

(hoe) 

-oke 

(yoke) 

-old 

(bold) 

-ole 

(sole) 

-olt 

(colt) 

-one 

(bone) 

-ope 

(rope) 

-ose 

(nose) 

-ote 

(note) 

long  e 

-e 

(me) 

-ea 

(tea) 

-each 

(peach) 

-eak 

(peak) 

-eal 

(heal) 

-earn 

(seam) 

-ean 

(mean) 

-eat 

(meat) 

-eed 

(need) 

-ee 

(free) 

-eek 

(week) 

-eep 

(weep) 

-een 

(seen) 

-eet 

(beet) 

-y 

(marry) 

Vowel  digraphs 

00 

-oom 

(boom) 

-oon 

(coon) 

-oop 

(hoop) 

-oot 

(hoot) 

00 

-ook 

(look) 

-ood 

(wood) 

oot 

(foot) 

vowel  + r 

-ar 

(star) 

-er 

(term) 

-ur 

(burn) 

-ir 

(girl) 

-or 

(corn) 

Diphthongs 

ou 

-ouch 

(pouch) 

-out 

(pout) 

-ound 

(pound) 

-ouse 

(mouse) 

ow 

(now) 

(down) 

(fowl) 

(cow) 
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RECOGNIZING  WORD  STRUCTURES 
(STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS) 

Structural  analysis  is  a way  of  identifying  words  by 
recognizing  structures  in  them.  The  structures  could 
be  two  small  words  in  one  word  (“sunrise”)  smaller 
words  in  big  words  (“brainless”),  prefixes,  suffixes,  or 
word  endings.  It  is  also  knowing  how  to  divide  words 
into  syllables  that  can  be  sounded  out  (using  phonics) 
to  pronounce  the  whole  word. 

Teaching  common  structures 

Root  words 

Root  words  are  words  that  can  be  combined  with 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  endings  to  form  words  with  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  and  meanings. 

1 .  Give  students  a list  of  words  that  have  a root  word 
they  recognize  by  sight.  Have  the  underline  the  root 
word  (e.g.,  “preschool”,  “ended”,  “disagree”). 

Compound  Words 

A compound  word  is  two  small  words  combined  to  form 
another  word. 

1 . Have  students  make  compound  words  from  selected 
sight  words. 

2.  Prepare  lists  of  compound  words  made  from  your 
students’  sight  words  and  have  them  identify  each 
word. 

Prefixes  and  suffixes 

Prefixes  are  phonic  units  at  the  beginning  of  root  words. 
Suffixes  are  added  to  the  end.  Both  make  new  words 
with  different  meanings.  (See  the  list  of  common 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  their  meanings,  below) 

1 . Choose  a root  word  students  know.  Ask  them  to  add 
prefixes  and  suffixes  to  make  new  words.  Encourage 
dictionary  use  for  checking  spelling  and  meaning. 

2.  Give  students  a list  of  words  with  the  same  prefix 
or  suffix.  Ask  them  to  identify  the  root  word  and  tell 
how  the  prefix  or  suffix  changes  the  meaning. 

3.  Prepare  a Cloze  exercise,  deleting  prefixes  or  suf- 
fixes but  leaving  in  the  root  of  a word.  Ask  students 
to  fill  in  the  prefix  or  suffix. 

Prefixes: 

ab  — from,  away  (absent) 

ad  — to,  toward  (admit) 

anti  — against  (anticlimax) 

pro,  pre,  ante  — before  (anteroom,  antebellum) 

auto  — self  (autograph) 


com  — with,  together  (combine) 

de  — down,  from,  away  (depart) 

dis  — apart  (disarm) 

ex,  ec  — out  of  (exit) 

inter,  enter  — between  (enterprise) 

mis  — wrong,  bad  (mistake) 

ob  — against  (object) 

post  — after  (postpone) 

re  — back  (reflect) 

sub  — under  (submarine) 

super  — above,  more  than  (superhuman) 

Suffixes: 

able,  ble,  ible  — - capable  of  being  (lovable) 

graph  — to  write  (autograph) 

pathy  — feeling  (sympathy) 

er  — one  who  does  (baker) 

ess  — feminine  ending  (hostess) 

ful  — full  of  (mournful) 

ward(s)  — direction  (homeward)1 

Word  endings 

Word  endings  can  be  used  to  indicate  verb  tense  or 

plurals. 

1 . Give  students  a list  of  known  root  verbs  and  ask  them 
to  change  the  tense  by  adding  ed  or  ing  to  the  root 
word. 

2.  Give  them  a list  of  known  nouns  and  ask  them  to 
change  them  to  plural  by  adding  es  or  s. 

3.  Use  a Cloze  passage,  with  the  endings  of  verbs  or 
nouns  deleted,  for  practice. 

Rules  for  adding  word  endings 

1.  To  describe  verb  tense,  add  the  endings  -ed  and 
-ing  to  the  root  word. 

e.g.,  walk  walked  walking 

2.  When  root  words  end  in  final  e,  drop  the  final  e before 
adding  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel. 

e.g.,  root  word  -ing  -er  -ed 

love  loving  lover  loved 

3.  To  form  most  plurals,  add  s to  the  root  word, 
e.g.,  one  hat,  three  hats 

4.  To  form  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in  s,  ss,  ch,  sh, 
and  x,  add  es  to  the  root  word.  If  the  word  ends  in 
y,  change  the  y to  i_  and  add  es. 

1.  Taken  from  People,  Words  and  Change:  Literacy  Volunteer  Handbook, 
Copyright  Judith  Bernstein,  1980,  p.  65,  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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e.g.,  root  word  plural 


box  boxes 

dress  dresses 

lady  ladies 


5.  To  add  an  ending  to  words  ending  in  y,  change  the 
y to  i_  and  then  add  the  ending  (except  ing). 

-ing  -er 

carrying  carrier 

worrying  worrier 

Syllabication 

A syllable  is  a vowel  or  group  of  letters  containing  a 
vowel  that  forms  one  sound  unit  in  a word.  (Some  words 
are  only  one  syllable.) 

Syllabication  refers  to  dividing  a word  into  syllables. 
Each  word  can  be  sounded  out  to  pronounce  the  whole 
word. 

Teach  syllables  orally  at  first.  Pronounce  the  new  word 
and  tap  or  clap  out  the  parts  as  you  say  them.  Hearing 
the  syllables  will  help  students  understand  and  apply 
the  rules  for  dividing  words. 

e.g.,  window— has  two  parts,  therefore  there  are  two 
syllables:  win-dow. 

locomotive— has  four  parts,  therefore  there  are  four 
syllables:  lo-co-mo-tive. 

Rules  for  syllabication 

1 . There  are  as  many  syllables  in  a word  as  there  are 
vowel  sounds. 

2.  Syllables  divide  between  two  consonants  or  in  front 
of  one,  e.g.,  bas-ket,  ti-ger. 

3 Do  not  divide  consonant  digraphs  and  blends, 
e g.,  teach-er,  secret,  ath-lete,  a-gree, 

4.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  form  separate  syllables, 
e.g.,  un-fair,  un-like-ly. 


e.g.,  root  word  -ed 

carry  carried 

worry  worried 
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DEVELOPING  COMPREHENSION 
SKILLS 

“Once  you  have  learned  to  ask  questions— relevant 
and  appropriate  and  substantial  questions— you  have 
learned  how  to  learn  and  no  one  can  keep  you  from 
learning  whatever  you  want  or  need  to  know.”1 

You  can  help  students  learn  to  think  about  what  they 
read  by  asking  questions— and  by  encouraging  them 
to  ask  their  own  questions. 

Asking  questions  to  develop 
comprehension 

• Avoid  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  “yes”  or 
“no”  only. 

• Be  sure  questions  relate  to  what  your  students  are 
reading. 

• Recognize  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  “right” 
answer.  Students’  answers  may  be  shaped  by  exper- 
ience or  knowledge  different  from  your  own. 

• Be  sure  your  students  understand  the  questions. 

• Remember  that  the  goal  of  questioning  is  to  en- 
courage thinking  and  assist  comprehension— not  to 
test. 

• Encourage  your  students  to  ask  appropriate 
questions. 

Developing  literal  comprehension2 

Literal  comprehension  includes  finding  or  remember- 
ing facts,  information,  or  events  that  are  stated 
explicitly. 

• word  meanings 

—Ask  students  to  read  passages  that  have  new 
words  that  are  explained  by  context.  Ask  them  to 
explain  the  words  after  they  have  read  each  passage. 

• main  idea— getting  the  ‘gist’ 

—Review  experience  stories  and  ask  students  to  sug- 
gest titles. 

—Read  newspaper  articles  with  the  headlines  deleted 
and  ask  for  headline  suggestions. 

1 . Postman,  Neil,  and  Weingarten,  Charles.  Teaching  as  a Subver- 
sive Activity.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Delacorte  Press,  1969,  p.  23. 

2.  Adapted  from  Adult  Basic  Literacy:  Curriculum  and  Resource 
Guide.  Copyright  Ministry  of  Education,  B.C.,  1981,  p 63.  Printed 

with  permission. 


• details— answering  a specific  question  or  deciding 
what  the  main  idea  is 

— Ask  students  to  write  or  dictate  a telegram,  using 
25  words  or  less,  giving  only  the  most  important 
details  of  some  main  idea. 

—Ask  them  to  look  for  facts  in  a pamphlet,  book,  or 
article.  Then  ask  what  details  helped  them  under- 
stand the  main  idea. 

• recognizing  sequence  and  following  directions 

—Cut  up  comic  strips  and  ask  students  to  put  them 
in  order. 

—Ask  them  to  follow  directions  that  explain  how  to 
make  something. 

— Ask  them  to  use  a map  to  show  you  how  to  get  to 
some  place. 

• making  comparisons 

—Have  students  read  two  ads  to  find  out  how  much 
certain  items  cost.  Compare  the  prices. 

• cause  and  effect 

—Read  an  article  about  an  accident.  Ask  what  hap- 
pened and  what  caused  it. 

• character  traits 

—Provide  short  biographies  and  ask  students  to  find 
details  that  describe  each  person. 

Developing  inferential 
comprehension 

Inferential  comprehension  combines  using  what  is 
explicitly  stated  with  what  a reader  already  knows  to 
understand  information  that  is  implied.3  This  includes 
all  the  skills  under  “literal  comprehension”  and  can  be 
developed  by  asking  questions  about  the  same  things. 
It  also  includes  predicting  outcomes— suggesting  what 
will  happen  next. 

—Have  students  read  part  of  a story  and  suggest 
what  will  happen  next. 

—Read  the  first  part  of  directions  for  making 
something  students  are  familiar  with.  Ask  what  the 
next  step  is. 

3.  Adapted  from  Reading  Development:  A Resource  Book  for  Adult 
Basic  Education.  Copyright  Ministry  of  Education,  B.C.,  1981,  p.  22. 
Printed  with  permission. 
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Developing  critical  comprehension 

This  means  being  able  to  make  judgements  about  what 
is  read,  according  to  personal  knowledge  and  values. 

• distinguishing  reality  from  fantasy 

—Ask  students  to  read  short  myths  or  folk  tales  and 
ask  them  to  point  out  why  they  think  the  stories  are 
fantasy. 

• recognizing  fact  and  opinion 

—Read  an  account  of  an  event  and  ask  students  if 
it  gives  facts  or  opinions.  Discuss  how  they  know. 

—Present  several  sentences  and  ask  students  to  say 
which  ones  are  factual  and  which  state  opinion.  (For 
example:  There  are  ten  eggs  on  the  table.  Scrambled 
eggs  taste  good.) 

• recognizing  bias 

—Read  two  accounts  of  an  event  (a  trial,  accident, 
demonstration).  Discuss  whether  the  authors  have  dif- 
ferent  points  of  view  and  how  they  expressed  them. 

• recognizing  propaganda 

—Discuss  how  print  is  used  to  spread  ideas  or  per- 
suade people  to  do  things. 

— Taik  about  what  propaganda  means.  Ask  students 
to  describe  something  they  think  is  propaganda, 

—Look  at  various  ads  or  several  political  brochures. 
How  do  they  persuade  people  to  buy  or  to  vote? 

• judging  accuracy 

Often  information  is  out  of  date  before  it’s  printed;  or 
an  author  may  not  have  the  background  to  write  accur- 
ately about  a topic. 

—Have  students  read  two  pamphlets  on  the  same 
topic.  Ask  them  to  compare  the  information  in  the  two 
sources.  How  can  they  tell  which  is  accurate?  (What 
is  the  publishing  date,  who  is  the  author,  what  are 
his  or  her  credentials?) 

—Read  a fictional  account  of  an  event  and  read  about 
the  same  event  in  an  updated  encyclopedia.  Ask  stu- 
dents to  look  for  differences  in  information.  Which  one 
is  accurate? 

Developing  creative  comprehension 

When  reading,  what  is  our  response  to  content?  to 
characters?  to  the  way  an  author  uses  language? 


• responding  emotionally 

—Ask  how  students  felt  after  reading  a story  about 
a current  event  (a  celebration,  a tragedy,  an  injustice). 

• identifying  with  a character 

—Would  your  students  have  done  what  a certain 
character  did?  Do  they  like  the  character?  Dislike  him 
or  her?  Why  or  why  not? 
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LEARNING  TO  READ  BY  READING 

1.  Duet  Reading1 

In  duet  reading,  tutor  and  student  read  a passage  aloud 
together.  The  passage  usually  chosen  is  too  difficult 
for  the  student  to  read  alone. 

Duet  reading  can  increase  vocabulary  and  reading 
fluency.  It  is  especially  helpful  for  students  who  have 
some  reading  ability,  but  who  read  hesitantly,  word  by 
word,  or  with  no  expression.  It  helps  beginning  readers 
recognize  the  relationship  between  oral  and  written 
language. 

• Help  students  select  something  they  would  like  to 
read.  It  could  be  a book,  a magazine  or  newspaper 
article,  or  a pamphlet.  The  selection  should  be  only 
slightly  difficult  for  them  (just  above  each  student’s 
instructional  level). 

• Read  the  selection  aloud,  together.  You  should 
read  at  a normal  rate,  using  expression  and  pay- 
ing attention  to  punctuation.  Have  students  read 
with  you,  trying  to  keep  up. 

• Move  your  finger  beneath  the  line  you  are  reading. 
This  helps  students  keep  up  and  brings  the  eyes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  each  new  line  without 
losing  the  place. 

• Keep  reading  at  a normal  rate,  even  if  students 
hesitate  over  a word  or  fall  slightly  behind.  After 
a few  times  using  this  method,  it  will  be  easier  for 
them  to  keep  up.  They  will  begin  to  look  ahead  at 
coming  words  to  keep  from  falling  behind. 

• If  students  stop  completely,  you  should  also  stop. 
Rest,  offer  encouragement,  and  start  again.  Try 
spending  at  least  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  each 
tutoring  session  using  this  method. 

• Do  not  stop  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a word 
unless  you  are  asked.  Do  not  ask  any  questions 
to  see  if  students  understood  the  story.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  exercise  is  to  practise  oral  reading 
fluently. 

• If  students  keep  up  with  little  effort,  choose  more 
difficult  material  to  offer  a challenge.  If  they  have 
a lot  of  trouble  keeping  up,  can  recognize  few 
words,  and  are  becoming  frustrated,  choose  easier 
material. 

• Do  not  ask  students  to  read  the  material  alone. 
Since  it  is  above  their  reading  level,  it  could  be  a 
frustrating  experience. 


2,  Reading  to  your  students 

Occasionally,  you  may  want  to  spend  a few  minutes 
reading  aloud  to  students.  Many  who  have  trouble 
reading  were  never  read  to  as  children.  Use  material 
that  interests  them.  It  can  be  several  levels  above 
reading  level.  Reading  aloud  will  help  motivate  students 
to  improve  their  reading  ability  so  that  they  can  read 
and  enjoy  similar  material  alone.  Reading  aloud  can 
introduce  students  to  different  kinds  of  written 
expression — narrative,  informational,  descriptive,  etc. 
And  if  your  students  are  parents,  it  can  suggest  the  idea 
of  reading  to  their  children. 

3o  Independent  reading 

The  surest  way  to  learn  how  to  read  is  to  read!  Encour- 
age students  to  do  so  between  lessons.  Make  some 
suggestions  about  what  they  might  read  before  the  next 
one.  You  could  read  aloud  a portion  of  a selection  with 
a student,  then  suggest  that  he  or  she  finish  it  at  home. 
Make  sure  the  passage  is  written  at  a suitable  level. 

1 . Adapted  from  Literacy  Trainer  Handbook.  Copyright  Laubach 
Literacy  Action,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1981,  pp.  357-358.  Printed  with 
permission. 
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TEACHING  WRITING  IN  CONTEXT 

Writing  is  the  process  of  putting  ideas  into  print  in  a 
way  that  gives  meaning  to  a reader.  Readers  will  bring 
their  own  meaning  to  what  is  written,  but  writers  can 
only  provide  meaning  if  what  they  write  about  and  the 
purpose  for  writing  are  meaningful  to  them.  In  practical 
terms,  this  means  that  if  your  students  are  concerned 
about  getting  a job,  then  application  forms,  resume  or 
letters  provide  a context  for  developing  writing  skills. 
If  they  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  family  or  friends,  per- 
sonal letters  provide  a context  for  learning. 

If  your  students  can’t  write  at  all,  are  just  starting  to 
write,  or  have  no  particular  writing  task  they  want  to 
complete,  their  own  experience  provides  a meaningful 
context  for  practising  self-expression  and  learning  com- 
position skills. 

Creating  context  for  writing: 
diary  or  journal 

Diaries  or  journals  are  records  of  students’  stories, 
thoughts  or  ideas,  written  by  them.  Diaries  are  exten- 
tions  of  experience  stories  and  provide  a source  of 
material  to  work  with. 

Like  the  experience  stories,  diaries  use  students’  own 
meaningful  language.  They  also  encourage  indepen- 
dent work  and  give  practice  in  expressing  ideas  in 
written  form.  Since  your  students  are  writing  only  for 
themselves,  they  can  concentrate  on  putting  words  on 
paper,  rather  than  worrying  too  much  about  doing  it 
correctly. 

Teaching  the  diary 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  write  as  soon  as 
they  can  read  a few  words.  They  may  need  to  learn  how 
to  form  letters  before  they  can  write  words,  or  they  may 
need  to  practise  printing  and  handwriting.  Give  them 
samples  of  printed  or  written  letters  to  copy;  but  they 
should  practise  forming  the  letters  in  words,  not 
individually. 

Students  can  start  their  diaries  by  writing  lists  of  key 
environmental  and  utility  words  they  need  to  know  (see 
pages  28-30).  Later,  they  can  progress  to  composing 
sentences  and  paragraphs. 

• Invite  students  to  talk  about  something  that 
interests  them.  Talk  over  what  they  say,  as  you  do 
with  the  experience  story,  to  develop  and  organize 
what  they  want  to  write  down.  Later,  encourage 


students  to  write  without  discussion.  If  they  have 
trouble  printing  thoughts  directly  on  paper,  they 
could  tape-record  what  they  want  to  say  and  copy 
from  the  tape. 

• Have  students  write  their  stories.  Encourage  them 
to  proofread  and  use  a dictionary  to  check  word 
spelling  and  meaning. 

• Review  work  together.  If  students  are  just  starting 
to  write,  have  them  read  the  story  but  disregard 
spelling  or  composition  mistakes.  Later,  help  them 
notice  and  correct  mistakes,  providing  instruction 
in  the  skills  they  have  trouble  with. 

• As  students  progress,  ask  them  to  try  different 
styles  of  writing  (description,  explanation,  request) 
using  topics  that  interest  them. 

TEACHING  COMPOSITION  SKILLS 

Composition  skills  help  writers  shape  the  meaning  they 
want  to  convey  to  their  readers. 

1.  Composing  sentences 

A sentence  is  a group  of  words  that  express  a com- 
plete thought. 

• Simple  sentences  use  a subject  and  verb  and 
sometimes  other  words  to  express  one  idea. 

—Encourage  students  to  write  complete  sentences 
in  their  diaries.  Use  their  sentences  to  point  out 
the  need  for  a subject  and  verb.  (Who  does  what?) 

• Compound  sentences  are  two  simple  sentences 
connected  by  “and”  or  “but.” 

—Have  students  combine  simple  sentences  from 
their  diaries  or  other  writing.  Discuss  how  using 
“and”  or  “but”  changes  the  meaning  of  the 
thought  they  are  expressing. 

• Complex  sentences  are  made  up  of  two  or  more 
smaller  sentences,  joined  by  words  like  “that”, 
“which”,  “who”,  “since”,  “however”,  “although”, 
etc. 

—Have  students  combine  sentences  from  their 
writing  to  form  complex  sentences.  Discuss  how 
different  joining  words  change  the  meaning,  and 
how  combining  sentences  changes  how  we  read 
them. 
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2.  Composing  paragraphs 

Paragraphs  are  groups  of  sentences  about  one  main 
idea.  To  convey  meaning,  a paragraph  needs  a topic 
sentence,  a developing  sentence,  and  a concluding 
sentence. 

• The  topic  sentence  states  the  main  idea  of  the 
paragraph. 

—Discuss  an  idea  with  your  students.  Have  them 
state  and  then  write  a sentence  that  describes  the 
main  idea  of  the  discussion. 

—Have  students  review  diary  entries  or  other 
writing.  Ask  them  to  identify  the  sentence  that 
expresses  the  main  idea. 

—Give  students  paragraphs  with  the  topic 
sentence  missing  and  have  them  write  a topic 
sentence. 

• Developing  sentences  tell  more  about  the  main 
idea. 

—Have  students  use  words  or  phrases  to  outline 
the  thoughts  that  support  a topic  sentence,  then 
compose  sentences  that  express  those  thoughts. 

—Have  students  choose  sentences  from  a diary 
entry  that  support  a main  idea. 

• Concluding  sentences  summarize  the  idea  of  the 
paragraph. 

—Have  students  supply  concluding  sentences  in 
paragraphs  that  have  the  concluding  sentence 
deleted.  Ask  them  to  read  a paragraph  they  have 
written,  then  use  one  sentence  to  summarize  the 
main  point  they  want  to  make. 

3.  Using  capital  letters 

Capital  letters  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  word 
in  a sentence,  for  the  pronoun  “I”,  at  the  beginning  of 
proper  names,  and  for  places  and  some  things. 

—Use  diary  or  other  writing  to  explain  the  use  of 
capitals.  Give  students  sentences  with  all  words 
in  lower  case.  Have  them  write  in  capital  letters 
where  needed,  e.g., 

mary  moved  to  montreal.  i will  miss  seeing  her 
at  city  hall. 

4.  Punctuating  compositions 

Punctuation  marks  the  end  of  a thought  or  separates 
thoughts  in  a sentence.  Punctuation  marks  include  peri- 
ods, commas,  question  marks,  quotation  marks,  etc. 


—Use  students’  diaries  or  other  writing  to  point  out 
the  use  of  punctuation,  e.g., 

Periods  mark  the  end  of  a sentence  or  abbrevia- 
tions. Commas  tell  the  reader  to  pause. 

—Give  students  paragraphs  that  are  not  punctu- 
ated. Have  them  mark  in  the  punctuation.  Give 
sentences  that  can  be  punctuated  in  different  ways 
and  ask  students  to  note  how  meaning  changes 
with  different  punctuation,  e.g., 

throw  me  the  ball  Tom  said  Dick  run  and  catch  it 

“Throw  me  the  ball,  Tom’’,  said  Dick.  “Run  and 
catch  it.” 

“Throw  me  the  ball”,  Tom  said.  “Dick,  run  and 
catch  it.” 

5.  Writing  compositions 

Compositions  are  groups  of  paragraphs  that  express 
related  ideas. 

Topic  paragraphs  introduce  the  main  idea.  The  body 
includes  paragraphs  that  support  the  idea,  and  con- 
cluding paragraphs  summarize  the  main  idea. 

• organizing 

—Discuss  the  ideas  students  want  to  express  in 
a letter  or  other  format.  Have  them  write  a phrase 
that  expresses  the  main  idea  and  each  supporting 
idea.  Instruct  them  to  number  the  ideas  in  the  order 
that  makes  sense,  then  write  a paragraph  express- 
ing each  idea,  ending  with  a concluding  paragraph. 

Writing  for  a reason 

.1.  Completing  forms 

Many  forms  ask  questions  that  can  be  answered  with 
a few  words  or  simple  sentences.  But  they  may  require 
careful  reading  to  know  what  information  is  wanted,  and 
how  it  should  be  given. 

• Collect  a variety  of  forms  or  have  your  students 
bring  in  forms  they  need  to  fill  in  (job  applications, 
income-tax  forms,  applications  for  accounts,  etc.). 

• Have  your  students  read  the  directions  on  a form. 
Should  they  print?  Do  they  fill  in  all  the  parts?  What 
do  they  do  with  the  form  when  they  have  com- 
pleted it? 

• Have  your  students  compare  ways  that  different 
forms  ask  for  information  (what  is  your  name/ 
NAME,  employment/OCCUPATION) 
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• Review  a form  together,  having  students  answer 
the  questions  orally.  Help  them  edit  their  answers 
before  they  write  them  down.  Review  the  com- 
pleted form  together  and  correct  composition  and 
spelling  errors. 

• If  students  are  just  learning  the  mechanics  of  print- 
ing or  writing  and  have  trouble  writing  in  small 
spaces  on  a form,  make  a copy  of  the  form  for 
them,  leaving  larger  spaces. 

2.  Writing  letters 

Writing  letters  is  a common  task.  We  write  letters  to 
friends,  to  apply  for  jobs,  to  ask  for  something,  to  com- 
plain. Whom  we  write  to  and  why  determines  the  form 
of  the  letter  and  how  careful  we  need  to  be  with  com- 
position and  spelling. 

• Personal  letters  are  informal  letters  we  write  to 
friends,  relatives  or  acquaintances. 

—Bring  in  samples  of  informal  letters  or  have 
students  bring  letters  from  friends.  Compare  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  noticing  the  heading  (address 

and  date),  the  salutation  (Dear _),  the  body 

of  the  letter  (what  you  say),  and  the  closing  and 
signature.  What  dosings  are  used  (“Your  friend”, 
“sincerely”,  “love”)? 

—Have  students  practise  writing  letters.  They  can 
start  with  short,  one-paragraph  notes  explaining 
why  their  child  was  away  from  school,  or  thanking 
someone  for  a gift. 

—Students  can  practise  writing  longer  letters  to 
friends  by  tape-recording  what  they  want  to  say, 
and  then  copying  what  is  taped.  Review  the  writ- 
ten letter  together.  Does  it  need  editing  and 
rewriting,  or  will  the  friend  be  happy  to  receive  the 
letter  the  way  it  is? 

• Business  letters  are  usually  more  formal  than  per- 
sonal letters.  They  are  written  with  a definite  pur- 
pose in  mind,  such  as  applying  for  a job,  ordering 
an  item  by  mail,  filing  a complaint,  or  asking  for 
information.  Writing  business  letters  requires  more 
careful  composition  than  personal  letters. 

—Students  should  be  encouraged  to  write  a draft 
letter,  correct  it,  and  then  rewrite  it. 

• The  main  difference  between  the  form  of  a 
business  letter  and  a personal  letter  is  that  a 
business  letter  also  includes  the  address  of  the 
person  or  company  the  letter  is  written  to. 


—Have  students  compare  business  and  personal 
letters,  noticing  the  use  of  addresses,  different 
salutations  (“Dear  Sir”)  and  closings,  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  style  and  tone. 

• Applying  for  a job 

—Have  students  write  a letter  applying  for  a job 
advertised  in  the  newspaper.  Ask  them  to  read  the 
ad,  noticing  who  the  employer  is,  where  to  send 
the  letter,  and  what  qualifications  are  needed.  Talk 
about  why  they  would  want  that  job  and  what 
qualifications  or  experience  they  have.  Instruct 
them  to  make  an  outline  from  the  discussion,  then 
compose  a letter.  Review  and  edit  the  letter 
together. 

—Students  should  pretend  they  are  employers  and 
talk  about  whether  they  would  want  to  interview  the 
person  writing  the  letter. 

• Other  letters 

—Have  students  write  letters  ordering  something 
from  a catalogue  or  returning  an  item  they  decided 
they  didn’t  want. 

—Have  them  write  to  a business  expressing  a com- 
plaint about  poor  service  or  some  other  problem. 

—Talk  about  a local  issue  that  concerns  students 
and  have  them  write  a letter  to  the  editor.  Encour- 
age them  to  practise  using  different  styles  and 
tones  to  help  make  their  point. 
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KNOWING  HOW  TO  SPELL 

The  object  of  spelling  is  to  use  a word  in  its  correct  writ- 
ten form.  Because  knowing  how  to  spell  means  having 
a strong  visual  image  of  a word,  there  is  a strong  rela- 
tion between  reading  and  spelling  ability.  Adults  who 
read  fluently  and  are  exposed  to  millions  of  words  can 
recognize  and  use  thousands  by  sight. 

Although  we  can  use  what  we  know  about  sound-letter 
association  to  spell,  we  cannot  always  rely  on  speech. 
(Pronounce  “cot”,  and  “caught.”  Do  you  say  them  the 
same  or  differently?  (It  depends  on  where  you  come 
from  in  Canada.)  Memorizing  is  the  best  way  of  knowing 
how  to  spell  certain  words. 

Teaching  and  learning  how  to  spell1 

You  can  teach  spelling  the  same  way  you  teach  sight 
words.  With  spelling,  though,  it  is  better  to  teach  the 
word  alone  rather  than  in  context.  Start  with  words 
students  need  to  know— words  they  need  to  spell  more 
often  than  others — at  work,  in  community  activities,  or 
for  personal  use. 

1.  Building  a word  bank 

• Set  up  a file  with  three  dividers,  or  use  three 
envelopes,  labelled  “Known  words”,  "Unknown 
words”,  “Study  words.” 

• Write  each  word  your  students  want  to  learn  to 
spell  on  a card.  (You  could  use  some  of  your 
students’  “sight-word”  cards.)  These  are  their 
“unknown”  words. 

• Choose  five  new  words  for  a lesson.  These  are 
“study  words.”  After  students  have  memorized 
them,  dictate  each  word  for  them  to  write.  Have 
them  use  the  word  cards  to  check  their  spelling, 
marking  a card  if  they  spelled  the  word  correctly. 

• Review  all  study  words  at  each  session.  Once 
students  have  /'da  word  three  times,  they  can 
put  it  in  the  “Known  words”  file.  Periodically  review 
known  words. 

2.  Using  word  lists 

• Dictate  a list  of  common  or  necessary  words  for 
your  students  to  write.  Have  them  check  off  the 
words  they  know. 

• When  they  have  practised  the  ones  they  don’t 
know,  dictate  the  list  for  them  to  write  again.  Have 

1 Adapted  from  People,  Words  and  Change:  Literacy  Volunteers  Handbook. 
Copyright  Judith  Bernstein,  1980,  pp,  99-100.  Printed  with  permission. 


them  check  the  ones  they  know.  When  all  words 
are  checked  three  times,  file  the  list  for  review  later. 

Tools  for  spelling 

1 . Knowing  root  words  and  word  parts  (structural 

analysis)  helps  with  spelling. 

2.  Have  students  use  as  many  senses  as  is  practical 

to  memorize  a new  word. 

visual— study  the  shape  and  pattern  of  the  word, 
noting  its  general  configuration  and  letter  patterns 
(such  as  double  letters). 

tactile— trace  and  write  the  word  while  saying  the 
word  aloud. 

auditory— sound  the  word  while  writing  it. 

3.  Encourage  your  students  to  use  a dictionary. 
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KNOWING  HOW  TO  TAKE  TESTS 

Assessing  your  students’  abilities  will  be  ongoing  and 
something  you  will  do  together.  You  can  also  encour- 
age them  to  test  themselves.  You  may  need  to  help 
students  learn  how  to  take  tests.  People  often  have  to 
take  tests— to  get  jobs,  driver’s  licences,  or  to  be 
accepted  into  education  or  training  programs. 

Even  if  people  know  the  information  being  tested,  they 
may  not  do  well  in  a test  if  they  tighten  up  under  stress. 
You  can  help  students  become  “test  wise”  by  develop- 
ing strategies  for  writing  tests. 

Herbert  Kohl1  recommends  four  techniques  for 
becoming  test  wise.  You  can  help  your  students  by 
practising  these  techniques  together  at  first— and  then 
by  giving  tests. 

1 . Orientation  to  testing 

• Get  copies  of  old  tests  and  read  them  together. 
Discuss  the  formal  language,  how  the  answer 
should  be  given,  typical  questions,  and  the  general 
format  of  an  exam. 

• Set  up  practice  test  situations.  Talk  to  your 
students  about  their  reactions  to  the  pressure. 

2.  Strategy 

• Teach  students  to  review  the  test.  First,  they  should 
spend  a few  minutes  deciding  how  much  time  can 
be  devoted  to  each  section  of  the  test. 

• Then  teach  students  to  read  all  the  questions 
before  starting  to  write.  Help  them  identify  ques- 
tions they  can  answer,  the  ones  they  may  have 
difficulty  with,  and  the  questions  for  which  they 
have  no  answer.  Teach  them  to  tackle  questions 
in  that  order. 

• Encourage  students  to  guess  about  answers  they 
don’t  know  when  there  is  no  penalty  for  incorrect 
answers. 

3.  Make  up  questions 

• Ask  students  to  make  up  questions.  This  serves 
two  purposes:  it  helps  them  learn  to  pick  out  perti- 
nent knowledge  and  sharpens  their  awareness  of 
who/what  is  being  tested. 

4.  Practice 

• The  more  experience  students  have  with  practice 
testing,  the  more  confidence  they’ll  have  when  the 
testing  is  real. 

1 . Adapted  from  Reading,  How  to:  A People's  Guide  to  Alternative 
Methods  of  Learning  and  Testing  by  Herbert  Kohl.  Copyright  E.P 
Dutton  and  Co.,  1973,  pp.  118-120.  Printed  with  permission. 


Suggestions  for  further  reading 
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ing New  Writers.  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  New  Readers 
Press,  1978. 

B.C.  Ministry  of  Education.  Reading  Development:  A 
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B.C.:  Ministry  of  Education,  1982. 
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Moorhouse,  Catherine.  Helping  Adults  to  Spell. 
London,  England:  Adult  Literacy  Resource  Agency, 
1977. 

Sakiey,  Elizabeth,  and  Fry,  Edward.  3000  Instant 
Words.  Highland  Park,  N.J.:  Dreier  Educational 
Systems,  1979. 

Smith,  Frank.  Reading  Without  Nonsense.  New  York, 
N.Y.:  Teachers  College  Press,  1979. 

Tutor  Support  Library  for  Developing  Adult  Literacy: 
Guide  No.  6— Word  Concepts,  No.  7— The  Teaching 
of  Sight  Words,  No.  Q—The  Language  Experience 
Approach,  No.  9— The  Directed  Reading  Approach, 
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Materials  For 
Teaching  In 
Context 


Unit  4 

Materials  For  Teaching  In  Context 


Using  everyday  materials  to 
teach  skills 

The  shoe  ad  on  page  45  is  an  example  of  a common 
material  you  can  use  to  teach.  (Use  any  material  your 
students  are  interested  in  to  teach  or  practise  the  skills 
they  need  to  learn.)  With  the  shoe  ad,  you  can  teach 
the  following  skills: 

1.  Skill:  the  alphabet 

Examples:  upper-  and  lower-case  letters,  different 
type-styles,  different  sizes  of  letters 

2.  Skill:  sight  words 

Examples:  “month”,  “free”,  “restaurant”,  “into”, 
“with”,  etc. 

3.  Skill:  phonics 

Examples:  Consonant  blends— “dress”,  “drop” 

dipthongs— “cloud”,  “out”,  “town” 

consonant  digraphs— “shoe”,  “free”, 
“store”,  “cloud” 

4.  Skill:  structural  analysis 

Examples:  endings— “offering”,  “relaxing”, 
“dressy” 

contraction— “it’s” 

compound  words— “into”, 
“Northmount” 

syllabication— “jog/ger”,  “Wal/ley’s”, 
“pur/chase” 

5.  Skill:  literal  comprehension 

Examples:  recognizing  details— at  which  restau- 
rants can  you  redeem  certificates? 

following  sequence— what  do  you  have 
to  do  to  get  a free  night  on  the  town? 

recognizing  cause  and  effect— what  will 
Walley’s  do  if  you  buy  a pair  of  shoes? 


6.  Skill:  inferential  comprehension: 

Examples:  recognizing  details— what  is  a “free 
night”  on  the  town? 

making  comparisons— at  which  restau- 
rants do  the  ad  and  the  certificate  say 
you  can  get  a free  meal?  Are  they  the 
same? 

7.  Skill:  critical  comprehension 

Examples:  recognizing  fact  or  opinion— underline 
the  sentences  that  state  facts;  circle  the 
sentences  that  contain  opinions. 

recognizing  propaganda— what  is  the  ad 
trying  to  get  you  to  do?  What  does  it  pro- 
mise you  if  you  buy  footwear?  What  will 
you  really  get  if  you  buy?  What  else  is 
Walley’s  advertising? 
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STEP  OUT  CERTIFICATE 

Mr  Dealer,  Please  award  purchaser  of  any  Walley  shoe 
or  boot  a gift  certificate  for  the  maximum  value  of 

$15.00 

redeemable  at  any  participating  restaurant  in  the 
NORTHMOUNT  SHOPPING  PLAZA 

Offer  expires  March  31,  1984 
Limit— one  certificate  per  purchase. 


This  month 
Walley’s  Shoes 
is  offering  a free 
night  on  the  town  with 
the  purchase  of  any  man’s 
shoe  or  boot!  Drop  into  Walley’s 
Shoe  Store,  step  into  a Walley  moccasin, 
jogger  or  dressy  boot  and  step 
out  on  us  to  your  favorite 
participating  restaurant.  Enjoy  a 
relaxing  meal  in  the  comfort  of 
your  Walley’s  shoes.  It’s  like 
walking  on  a cloud! 


V,V! 


Finding  materials  for  reading 
and  teaching 

What  reading  and  writing  have  you  done  in  the  past 
few  days?  What  tasks  have  you  used  reading  and 
writing  to  complete?  Now,  think  again  about  your 
answers  to  these  questions.  They’ll  give  you  ideas 
about  where  to  find  materials  students  could  work  with. 
What  agencies,  offices,  or  businesses  distribute  or  lend 
materials  your  students  might  want  to  read?  Here  are 
some  materials  that  might  be  available  in  your  com- 
munity and  should  be  free  or  inexpensive. 

• bus  schedules,  train  schedules,  maps 

• labels  from  household  or  grocery  items,  and 
coupons  for  both 

• menus  from  restaurants 

• telephone  directories 

• signs  (take  pictures  or  have  students  copy  them) 

• utility,  telephone,  credit-card  billings 

• sales  bills,  invoices,  agreements 

• bank  applications  for  accounts  or  loans,  plus 
notices,  statements 

• job  applications  (employment/personnel  offices) 

• income-tax,  renters’  assistance,  and  social  in- 
surance forms 

• newspapers  and  magazines  (ask  colleagues  and 
friends  to  donate  back  issues) 

• pamphlets  (from  government  agencies,  municipal 
agencies,  and  businesses) 

• books  (from  a library— the  public,  your  own,  or  your 
students’). 

Using  your  public  library 

People  who  don’t  read  very  well  usually  don’t  use  the 
public  library— missing  out  on  the  information  and 
leisure  reading  it  provides.  But  libraries  are  a source 
of  materials  that  even  “starting”  readers  can  use. 
Some  libraries  have  special  collections  of  easy-to-read 
materials  for  adults.  In  others,  you  may  have  to  do  some 
searching.  Give  your  librarian  a copy  of  the  “selecting 
materials”  guidelines  and  ask  for  help  in  finding 
materials. 

At  first,  a student  may  not  feel  comfortable  about  using 
the  library,  but  it  can  be  an  endless  source  of  learning 
materials,  even  after  “formal”  lessons  end.  You  might 
start  by  choosing  books  yourself  and  bringing  them  to 
the  lesson.  Also,  bring  some  information  about  the 


library  and  a borrower’s  application  form.  Arrange  a 
visit  during  one  of  your  lessons,  and  discuss  what  you’ll 
look  for  before  you  go.  (You  might  use  the  reference 
section,  look  for  a book,  or  both.)  Find  out  if  students 
want  to  join  the  library  and  borrow  a book.  You  can  help 
them  fill  out  the  cards  ahead  of  time  if  they  can’t  write 
well  enough  yet  to  do  it  alone,  or  are  nervous  about 
writing  in  public. 

Selecting  materials 

Not  all  the  materials  you  find  will  appeal  to  students. 
You’ll  want  to  be  sure  materials  are  not  too  difficult  for 
them  to  read.  Look  for  publications  with  short,  simple, 
clear  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  easy  words.  There 
should  be  enough  description  to  make  characters  and 
settings  real,  but  these  descriptions  shouldn’t  be  too 
long. 

How  the  material  looks  is  also  important.  It  helps  if  the 
material  looks  easy-to-read,  especially  if  your  students 
are  at  the  “starting”  or  “early-developing”  level.  So 
look  for  clear  type,  wide  margins,  and  enough  space 
between  lines.  (Watch  out  for  type  that  is  too  large— 
it’s  as  hard  to  read  as  type  that  is  too  small.) 

Illustrations  can  add  to  appeal.  But,  are  they  accurate? 
Do  they  make  the  text  clearer  or  help  explain  it?  Are 
they  in  logical  places? 

When  choosing  books,  be  sure  they  are  intended  for 
adults  rather  than  children.  Some  children’s  books  may 
be  used  if  they  are  not  “childish”,  or  if  students  might 
want  to  read  them  to  their  children.  If  your  students  are 
interested  in  reading  fiction,  look  for  settings  and 
characters  they  can  identify  with.  Search  for  material 
offering  realistic  experiences  related  to  students’  lives, 
and  topics  with  suspense,  action  and  adventure, 
humor,  or  genuine  emotion  that  gives  insight  into  how 
people  feel. 

Assessing  reading  level 

When  reading  with  students,  the  “five-fingers”  test  is 
a quick  way  of  finding  out  if  the  material  is  too  hard. 
Have  a student  start  to  read  on  any  page.  If  he  or  she 
makes  five  or  more  mistakes  before  finishing  the  page 
(or  the  first  100  words),  the  material  is  probably  too 
hard.  Students  can  use  this  test  themselves,  using  the 
fingers  on  one  hand  to  count. 

The  Fry  Readability  Graph  is  a more  specific  way  to 
estimate  reading  level.  If  you  have  used  reading  inven- 
tories to  assess  students’  reading  levels,  the  Fry  Graph 
can  help  you  match  material  to  their  “independent”  or 
“instructional”  levels.  The  graph  and  directions  foi 
using  it  are  as  follows. 
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Graph  For  Estimating  Readability1 

Edward  Fry 


108  112  116 


128  132  136  140  144  148 


Directions: 

Randomly  select  3 one-hundred-word  passages  from 
a book  or  an  article.  Plot  average  number  of  syllables 
and  average  number  of  sentences  per  100  words  on 
the  graph  to  determine  the  grade  level  of  the  material. 
Choose  more  passages  per  book  if  great  variability  is 
observed  and  you  conclude  that  the  book  has  uneven 
readability.  Few  books  will  fall  in  the  gray  area,  but 
when  they  do  grade  level  scores  are  invalid. 

Count  proper  nouns,  numerals  and  initializations  as 
words  Count  a syllable  for  each  symbol  For  example, 
“1945”  is  1 word  and  4 syllables  and  “IRA”  is  1 word 
and  3 syllables. 


Example: 


Average 


Syllables 

124 

141 

158 

141 


Sentences 

6.6 

5.5 

6.8 

6.3 


1st  hundred  words 
2nd  hundred  words 
3rd  hundred  words 


Readability  7th  grade  (see  dot  plotted  on  graph) 


1 . Taken  from  The  Emergency  Reading  Teacher’s  Manual.  Copyright  Edward 
Fry,  1969,  p 16.  Reprinted  with  permission 
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Simplifying  materials1 

Some  of  the  material  you  find  or  that  students  bring  to 
lessons  will  be  too  difficult  for  them  to  read  by 
themselves.  You  might  want  to  rewrite  such  material 
at  an  easier  level. 

It  takes  time  and  energy  to  simplify  material.  So,  before 
you  start,  read  it  through  and  answer  the  following 
questions.  Don’t  rewrite  unless  you  can  answer 
“yes”  to  all  of  them. 

1 . Is  the  material  of  long-term  need  or  interest  for  your 
students? 

2.  Does  it  provide  facts  or  information? 

3.  Can  it  be  simplified  and  still  be  effective? 

4.  Do  you  understand  what  the  writer  is  saying? 

If  your  answers  are  “no”,  it  might  be  more  effective 
to  read  the  material  to  students,  discuss  it,  and  have 
them  learn  some  key  words. 

How  to  simplify 

1 . Get  the  students  to  help.  This  way,  they  will  under- 
stand the  simplified  version— and  you’ll  save 
preparation  time. 

2.  Read  a passage  several  times  for  overall  meaning 
and  discuss  it  thoroughly  with  a student. 

3.  List  the  main  ideas  and  facts.  Arrange  them  in  a 
sequence  that  students  should  find  appropriate. 

4.  List  key  words  and  phrases,  and  discuss  them  with 
students.  Then  list  easier  words  and  phrases  you 
could  use  instead.  Do  not  change  words  or 
phrases  that  are  essential  to  the  subject.  Your 
students  will  probably  understand  them.  If  they  don’t 
understand  them,  write  a simple  sentence  of 
explanation. 

5.  Use  your  students’  sight  vocabulary  as  a checklist 
of  words  they  know. 

6.  Rewrite  the  material. 

• Use  the  active  voice. 

• Employ  concrete  (not  abstract)  forms. 

• Create  simple  sentence  structures  (subject-verb- 
object). 

• Use  the  present  or  simple  past  or  future  tenses. 

• Write  about  only  one  idea  in  a sentence.  Avoid 
using  several  sentences  to  explain  one  idea. 

1 Adapted  from  Working  Together— An  Approach  to  Functional  Literacy. 

Copyright  Adult  Literacy  and  Basic  Skills  Unit,  1981,  pp.  71-75.  Printed  with 

permission. 


• Keep  paragraphs  short,  with  one  main  idea. 

• Relate  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  previous 
ones.  Use  “and”  or  “but”  to  start  new  sentences, 
not  to  join  sentences. 

7.  Copy  the  story.  Lay  it  out  in  clear  print.  Do  not  break 
phrases  or  words  at  the  ends  of  lines. 

Tools  for  learning  and  practice2 

Worksheets,  word  cards,  and  games  are  all  tools  that 
students  can  use  to  learn  and  practise  reading  skills — 
with  your  help  or  on  their  own.  You  can  select  materials 
from  published  workbooks  or  make  them  up  yourself. 
Here  are  ways  to  use  these  materials. 

1 . Practice  and  reinforcement 

When  you  introduce  a new  skill,  give  students  a 
chance  to  practise  it.  The  more  often  they  do  so  cor- 
rectly, the  more  likely  they  are  to  remember  that  skill. 

2.  Progress 

Provide  students  with  worksheets  that  are  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  practising  the  same  skill.  Give  fewer 
clues  so  that  they  have  to  rely  on  memory.  Number 
the  sheets  from  easiest  to  hardest  so  that  students 
can  see  their  own  progress. 

3.  Independence 

Practice  sheets  allow  students  to  work  on  their  own, 
helping  them  to  gain  confidence  in  learning  inde- 
pendently. It  gives  them  something  to  work  on  at 
home.  If  you’re  working  with  a group,  it  gives  you 
time  to  work  with  various  students. 

Selecting  Practice  Materials3 

If  you  are  part  of  a tutoring  program,  your  program  co- 
ordinator will  have  materials  you  can  use.  Otherwise, 
ask  your  local  school  or  college  if  they  can  lend  you 
materials.  (You  can  adapt  materials  if  they  don’t  meet 
your  needs.)  Whether  you  make  the  materials  or  select 
them,  ask  yourself  the  following  questions. 

1 . How  does  the  material  relate  to  what  students  have 
already  learned?  Does  it  focus  on  skills  that  have 
been  taught  in  the  context  of  some  reading  or  writing 
materials? 

2.  Does  the  material  focus  on  the  skill  that  you  want 
students  to  practise?  (Make  sure  students  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  an  exercise  and  how  it  relates 
to  their  goals.) 

2.  Adapted  from  BBC  Adult  Literacy  Handbook  Revised  Edition.  Copyright 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  1975,  pp.  58-59.  Printed  with  permission. 

3.  ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 
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3.  Can  your  students  cope  with  the  level  of  material? 

4.  Are  the  materials  really  appropriate  for  adults?  Try 
to  use  materials  that  interest  students.  This  way, 
they’re  getting  information  as  well  as  learning  a skill. 

Suggestions  for  further  reading 

B C Ministry  of  Education.  Reading  Development:  A 
Resource  Book  for  Adult  Basic  Education.  Victoria, 
B.C.:  Ministry  of  Education,  1982. 

“Criteria  for  selection  and  evaluation  of  materials  for 
adult  basic  reading,  Etobicoke  Public  Library”  in 
Library  Literacy  Resource  Kit.  Toronto,  Ontario: 
Ontario  Library  Association,  Literacy  Guild,  1978. 

Koschnick,  Kay,  and  Laubach,  Robert.  Using  Read- 
ability. Syracuse,  N.Y.:  New  Readers  Press,  1977. 

“Materials  evaluation  guide:  Reading”  by  David  Harri- 
son, in  Canadian  Adult  Basic  Literacy  Resource  Kit, 
compiled  by  Audrey  Thomas.  Toronto,  Ontario: 
Movement  for  Canadian  Literacy,  1979. 

“Toronto  Public  Library:  Criteria  for  basic  reading 
materials”  in  Library  Literacy  Resource  Kit . Toron- 
to, Ontario:  Ontario  Library  Association,  Literacy 
Guild,  1978. 

Resources 

English  Express 

This  monthly  newspaper  is  written  in  easy  English  for 
adult  new  readers  It  is  distributed  free  of  charge  in 
Alberta.  Available  from: 

Further  Education 
6th  Floor,  East  Tower 
Devonian  Building 
11160  Jasper  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  0L1 

News  for  You  (NFY) 

This  weekly  newspaper  is  written  in  easy  English  for 
adults  for  .16C  a copy  (in  Canada).  .Available  from: 

New  Readers  Press 

(Division  of  Laubach  Literacy  Int.) 

Box  131 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

13210 

Banking  For  Adult  New  Readers,  a 28-page  student 
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Unit  5 

Planning  The  Lessons  Together 


“What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Before  you  try  to  answer  this  question,  reread  it.  The 
most  important  word  is  we!  Both  you  and  your  students 
are  responsible  for  the  content  of  lessons. 

It’s  your  job  to  plan  and  present  instruction,  but  your 
students  must  be  given  significant  responsibility  for 
choosing  materials  and  skills  to  be  learned.  By 
seeking— even  demanding — this  involvement,  you  can 
avoid  two  potential  problems:  boredom  and  lack  of 
commitment.  If  your  students  are  responsible  for  select- 
ing and  finding  appropriate  learning  materials,  there’s 
a better  chance  they’ll  be  working  with  materials  that 
interest  them.  If  you  use  their  input  in  selecting  skills 
to  work  on,  they  have  a personal  stake  in  the  lesson. 
Finally,  by  involving  students,  you  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  their  feeling  that  teaching  is  being  done 
to  them  instead  of  with  them. 

It’s  very  important  for  you  to  organize  your  ideas  before 
the  lesson.  The  following  outline  of  a lesson  plan  is  a 
suggested  framework.  Study  it,  work  with  it,  and  then 
alter  it  to  suit  your  teaching  style. 

The  Lesson  Plan 

Date:  Time:  

Review: 

This  ties  the  last  lesson  to  the  one  you  are  about  to 
work  on.  Review  may  be  a discussion,  correction  of 
homework,  or  an  informal  assessment  of  a specific 
skill.  Given  a one-hour  lesson,  it  should  take  no  more 
than  ten  minutes. 

instructional  Goal(s)  and  Objectives: 

The  first  is/are  what  you  and  the  student  have 
discussed  and  decided  to  work  toward.  Examples  of 
goals  include  being  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
local  newspaper,  or  being  able  to  write  personal 
letters. 

Each  student’s  lesson  should  have  objectives  that 
relate  to  the  goal.  For  instance,  a variety  of  skills  are 
needed  to  reach  the  goal  of  reading  the  local 
newspaper.  The  student  must  learn  many  sight 
words,  develop  facility  at  using  context  clues  and 


skills  in  recalling  facts,  finding  main  ideas,  and 
judging  accuracy.  Learning  any  of  these  skills  could 
be  lesson  objectives. 

Content: 

Content  is  what  you  will  teach  to  achieve  lesson 
objectives.  For  example,  this  could  be  reading  an 
article  from  the  newspaper  to  develop  use  of  con- 
text clues  and  studying  five  sight  words  from  the 
article.  The  specific  content  should  be  listed  in  the 
lesson  plans. 

Teaching  Method: 

In  Unit  3,  we  discussed  methods  for  teaching  skills. 
In  time,  you  will  use  these  methods  and  develop 
others.  Your  lesson  plan  should  list  which  methods 
you  will  use  to  teach  the  content.  For  example,  you 
might  use  Cloze  to  work  on  context  clues,  or  ask 
questions  to  encourage  recall  or  other  thinking  skills. 

Exercises: 

This  is  the  most  detailed  part  of  your  lesson  plan. 
Here  you  include  the  actual  work  you  and  your  stu- 
dent will  do:  the  actual  Cloze  exercise:  the  questions 
you  might  ask  about  the  news  article;  the  five  sight 
words;  plus  materials  for  any  oral  reading  you  might 
plan.  Make  sure  you  estimate  how  much  time  you 
need  for  each  activity. 

Homework: 

What  reading  or  exercises  will  you  ask  your  student 
to  do  before  the  next  lesson? 

Review/Evaluation: 

How  will  you  sum  up  the  lesson?  A discussion,  an 
informal  test,  and  question-and-answer  are  all 
methods  of  review/evaluation.  Outline  the  method 
you  plan  to  use  and  decide  how  much  time  you  will 
take. 

Comments  (After  the  lesson): 

Write  your  comments  about  the  lesson.  How  did  it 
go?  Was  your  plan  effective?  Too  much  time  on  one 
item  arid  not  enough  on  another?  What  were  your 
student’s  comments  about  materials,  activities,  the 
review?  (This  part  of  your  lesson  plan  will  be  a 
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valuable  learning  experience  for  you.  Taking  the  time 
to  assess  each  lesson  helps  you  plan  the  next  one.) 

Each  lesson  should  be  a learning  experience  for  both 
you  and  the  student.  It’s  important  that  both  of  you  be 
flexible.  If  some  activity  is  taking  longer  than  planned 
but  is  productive,  be  willing  to  take  that  time.  If  an 
exercise  isn’t  working,  drop  it!  (But  assess  why  it  didn't 
Work— was  it  the  instructions,  was  more  background 
knowledge  needed,  was  it  irrelevant?) 

The  actual  lesson  should  include  a variety  of  activities 
organized  so  that  a difficult  task  alternates  with  an  easier 
one  and  an  oral  task  is  followed  by  a written  one.  Keep 
the  pace  moving  and  suited  to  the  student’s  ability. 

Keep  your  lesson  plans  and  samples  of  your  students’ 
work  in  a file,  A student’s  work  provides  a useful  way 
to  assess  progress  and  review  successes  when  he  or 
she  reaches  a plateau  in  learning. 

Using  a “grab  bag’’  for  lessons1 

The  “grab  bag”  is  a collection  of  materials  for  reading 
and  teaching  that  can  be  a resource  for  any  situation. 
It  is  limited  only  by  what  you  can  carry.  Here  are  some 
of  the  materials  you  might  choose  for  your  grab  bag: 

• magazines  with  interesting  pictures 

• comics  (Saturday  newspaper  inserts  are  fine) 

• TV  Guide 

• a newspaper 

• catalogues 
® scissors 

• tape 

• scrap  book 
® ruler 

• index  cards  (good  flashcards!) 

• a favorite  poetry  or  joke  book  or  crossword  puzzle 
book. 

The  grab  bag  may  be  especially  useful  for  your  first 
lesson  with  a student.  The  objectives  for  this  lesson  are 
more  likely  to  be  yours  than  your  student’s,  and  you 
should  keep  these  objectives  in  mind  when  putting 
together  your  grab  bag  for  the  first  lesson.  Your  objec- 
tives could  be  to  establish  a working  relationship, 
explain  personal  interests,  or  to  learn  about  your 
students’  interests  and  reading  abilities. 

The  grab  bag  can  also  be  a good  resource  in  subse- 
quent lessons— although  these  lessons  should  be 

1 . Adapted  from  People.  Words  and  Change:  Literacy  Volunteers  Handbook 
Copyright  Judith  Bernstein,  1980,  pp.  22-31.  Printed  with  permission. 


planned  on  the  basis  of  your  student’s  long-  and  short- 
term goals. 

The  grab  bag  encourages  flexibility  and  spontaneity— 
what  happens  can  depend  on  your  interests  and  those 
of  your  student.  Here  are  some  examples  of  how  to  use 
a grab  bag: 

1.  Is  a student  interested  in  cooking? 

• Look  at  recipes  in  the  newspaper.  Start  a FOOD 
dictionary  in  a scrapbook.  Write  the  names  of  foods 
alphabetically  next  to  sketches  or  pictures  from 
ads.  You  could  use  these  words  to  teach  phonics 
skills. 

• Make  shopping  lists  and  use  shopping  ads  to  find 
the  “best”  buys. 

• Ask  your  student  for  a favorite  recipe.  Write  it  like 
a “published  recipe.”  Practise  reading  it.  Use  it 
the  way  you  would  an  experience  story.  Match 
words  to  sentences.  Add  new  words  to  a word 
dictionary. 

• Practise  reading  recipes  and  then  try  them  out 
together.  Spend  a session  or  two  cooking.  You  are 
practising  many  skills— measuring,  reading,  and 
following  directions,  to  name  but  a few! 

2.  Is  family  a strong  factor  in  a student’s  life? 

® Did  you  include  any  photographs  of  your  own 
family  in  the  grab  bag?  Label  them.  Write  stories 
about  them,  brief  biographies,  or  family  secrets— 
whatever  happens!  Use  first  names  and  brief 
phrases  or  short  sentences  for  “starting”  reading 
material.  Write  a story  using  a student’s  family 
name  and  describing  events  in  his  or  her  life. 

• Develop  a family  tree.  Look  for  family  names  and 
addresses  in  a phone  book.  Have  your  students 
start  biographies. 

3.  Does  your  student  enjoy  TV? 

Television  is  often  a favorite  source  of  entertainment 
and  information  for  a non-reader  Find  the  titles  of 
favorite  programs  in  newspaper  TV  listings;  write 
them  on  flash  cards.  Study  how  the  listings  are 
organized.  Learn  the  days  of  the  week,  times,  and 
channels.  You  are  providing  the  learner  with  a very 
specific  tool  for  locating  information  or  entertainment 
more  efficiently. 

4.  Sport? 

Take  the  sports  section  of  the  newspaper  out  of  your 
grab  bag.  Use  photographs,  headings  and  captions. 
Select  words  and  names  to  create  a personal  voca- 
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bulary,  which  you  can  later  use  to  teach  other  skills 
you  want  to  work  on. 

6.  What  if  nothing  seems  to  interest  a student? 

If  you  can’t  find  topics  that  interest  a student,  try  this 
activity.  It  can  be  very  successful  for  a learner  who 
is  shy. 

• Pull  magazines  or  catalogues  out  of  the  grab  bag. 

• You  each  have  three  minutes  to  tear  out  (no 
scissors)  pictures  of  whatever  catches  your  inter- 
est. Don’t  bother  about  reasons  at  this  point. 

• Take  two  minutes  to  tape  your  pictures  (collage 
style)  onto  a paper  and  number  each  picture. 

• Write  a brief  phrase  or  sentence  about  why  you 
think  you  selected  each  picture.  Have  your  student 
tell  you  about  his  or  her  choices  and  write  down 
what  was  said. 

Interesting  facts  are  bound  to  turn  up.  Even  if  they 
don’t,  you  have  five  or  six  phrases  to  start  reading 
with! 

The  grab  bag  will  help  you  feel  prepared.  The  contents 
of  a grab  bag  will— and  should— differ  from  tutor  to 
tutor,  from  lesson  to  lesson.  At  first,  it  will  reflect  your 
interests  and  goals.  Later  on,  as  you  learn  about 
students’  interests  and  goals,  the  contents  of  the  bag 
will  grow  to  reflect  their  interests. 

Suggestions  for  further  reading 

Tutor  Support  Library  for  Developing  Adult  Literacy: 
Guide  No.  3— Student  Centered  Tutoring:  Using 
Initial  Lesson  Results  to  Set  Future  Goals.  Athens, 
Ga.:  Regional  Adult  Literacy  Service  Unit,  1975. 
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Ending 

The  Relationship 


Unit  6 

Ending  The  Relationship1 


It  may  seem  strange,  in  a book  written  to  help  you  begin 
tutoring,  to  be  talking  about  ending  the  relationship. 
However,  all  good  (and  not-so-good)  things  end. 
Because  you  and  a student  will  be  working  side  by  side 
and  will  develop  some  feelings  about  each  other,  it  is 
important  to  think  about  when  and  how  tutoring  can 
come  to  a positive  conclusion. 

What  situations  could  cause  your  relationship  to  end? 
What  would  happen  to  your  student  if  you  were  to  stop 
meeting?  How  would  you  both  feel  about  stopping? 

The  happiest  reason  for  the  end  of  tutoring  is  a stu- 
dent’s reaching  all  the  goals  he  or  she  has  set.  Because 
both  of  you  will  have  kept  track  of  these  goals  as  you 
planned  lessons  and  worked  through  materials,  it  won’t 
be  hard  for  either  of  you  to  see  the  end  approaching. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  talk  about  the  next  step. 
Is  the  student  planning  to  look  for  a job  or  a different 
job?  Study  independently?  Attend  upgrading  or  take 
classes  in  a trade?  What  can  you  do  in  those  last 
lessons  to  prepare  your  student  for  a new  challenge? 

Other  commitments  may  get  in  the  way  of  your  being 
able  to  tutor.  It  will  be  important  for  both  of  you  to  know 
and  understand  why  the  relationship  must  end.  But 
lessons  must  go  on!  Is  there  something  you  can  do  to 
aid  the  student  and  new  tutor  as  they  begin  working 
together? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  student  may  choose  not  to  con- 
tinue. Time  commitments,  unrealistic  expectations,  or 
fear  can  make  lessons  too  much  for  a student  to  cope 
with.  In  this  situation,  a reassuring  phone  call  or  note 
may  encourage  the  student  to  return.  If  that  happens, 
you  will  need  to  help  the  student  cope  with  negative 
feelings  or  find  ways  to  handle  conflicting  time 
commitments. 

Some  students  won’t  return.  Then  you  have  two 
responsibilities.  One  to  them — be  sure  they  understand 
that  they  can  return  when  they  are  ready  or  able  to. 
The  second  is  to  yourself.  Assess  your  work  with  them. 
Be  honest,  admitting  aspects  you  need  to  improve 
upon,  but  taking  a pat  on  the  back  for  activities, 

1 Adapted  from  Robert  A.  Palamatier  etal.  Splitting  Up:  Termination  of  a Tutor- 
ing Relationship.  ‘Tutor  Support  Library  for  Developing  Adult  Literacy." 
Athens,  Ga.:  Regional  Adult  Literacy  Unit,  1975.  (Instructional  Concept  Guide, 
No.  12.)  Printed  with  permission. 


materials,  and  lessons  that  did  work.  You  can’t  change 
the  past,  but  you  can  influence  the  future. 

Sometimes,  you  and  a student  may  just  not  get  along. 
Don’t  ignore  the  conflict.  Talk  about  it  with  the  student. 
If  it  can  be  worked  out,  do  so.  If  not,  end  the  relation- 
ship quickly— before  the  student  loses  the  desire  to 
learn,  and  you  lose  your  desire  to  teach. 

Do  try  to  end  your  relationship  on  a progressive  note- 
new  challenges,  a new  tutor,  or  another  stab  at 
upgrading  somewhere  down  the  road.  Keep  the  door 
open! 

When  a student-tutor  relationship  ends  on  an  unhappy 
note,  you  should  keep  the  door  open  for  yourself,  too! 
Take  some  time  to  evaluate  your  work.  Did  your  assess- 
ment tell  you  what  you  needed  to  know?  Were  you 
pleased  with  your  methods  of  presentation?  Were  you 
successful  in  involving  your  student  in  the  lessons?  Do 
you  have  a positive  feeling  about  tutoring?  Would  you 
tutor  again? 

You  will  have  gained  much  while  tutoring.  When  you 
start  your  next  assignment,  you  will  have  a degree  of 
confidence  you  didn’t  have  the  first  time  around.  But 
your  next  student  won’t.  Nor  will  the  next  student  begin 
at  the  same  point  as  your  first  one.  You’ll  be  back  to 
talking,  listening,  assessing,  teaching,  and  learning. 
Together! 

It  does  work  both  ways. 

Suggestions  for  further  reading 

Tutor  Support  Library  for  Developing  Adult  Literacy: 
Guide  No.  12— Splitting  Up:  Termination  of  a Tutor- 
ing Relationship.  Athens,  Ga.:  Regional  Adult 
Literacy  Service  Unit,  1975. 
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